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THE HISTORY of ENGLISH LAW ‘BEFORE the TIME of ‘EDWARD I. By Sir Frederick 


POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law ; and F, W, MAITLAND, LL,D., Downing 
Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo, 2 vols, 408, 


PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW, A MANUAL of. By T. A. Walker, M.A, LL.D., of the Middle 


Temple, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, Author of ‘The Science of International Law.” Demy 8vo, 9s. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the MANUSCRIPTS in the FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 


Illustrated with Twenty Page3, of Photographic Reproductions, By M. R. JAMES, Litt.D., Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum and Fellow of King’s College. 
Royal 8yo, 9s. L Nearly ready, 


EURIPIDES, the RATIONALIST: a Study in the History of Art and Religion. By A. W. Verrall, 


Litt.D., Fellow ‘of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS of the ANCIENT GREEKS. By B. E. Hammond, Fellow and 


Lecturer, Trinity College, Cambridge, University Lecturer in History. Demy 8vo, 4s. 


THE ANCIENT BOEOTIANS: their Character and Culture and their Reputation. By W. Rhys 


ROBERTS, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University College of North Wales, Bangor. Nearly ready, 
PUBLILII SYRI MIMI SENTENTIAE. Edited by R. A. H. Bickford Smith, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
TERENCE. HAUTONTIMORUMENOS. With Notes by J. H. Gray, M.A., Fellow and Classical 

cturer of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 3s Pirt PREss Sexies 


THE FOURTH BOOK of MACCABEES and KINDRED DOCUMENTS in SYRIAC. First Edited 


on Manuscript Authority by the late R. L. BENSLY, M. A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. With an Introduction and Trans- 
lations by W. E. BARNES, B.D., Fellow of Peterhouse », formerly Lecturer at Clare College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s, net, 


THE MODERN EGYPTIAN DIALECT of ARABIC. A Grammar with Exercises, Reading-Lessons 


and Glossaries, from the German of Dr. K. VOLLERS. With numerous additions by the Author, Translated by F, C. BURKITT, M.A, [ Nearly ready, 
COLLISIONS at SEA: a Steamship’s Lights might Tell her Course. By H. M. Taylor, W.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law, sometime Vice-Principal of the Royal School of Nayal Architecture and Marine Engineering Deny 8vo, le, 


GEOMETRICAL CONICS. By F. S. Macaulay, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. 


Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
General Editor: G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Professor of History in the Umversity of Edinburgh. 
NEW VOLUMES, 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. By W. Cunningham, D.D., Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge, and E. ALMcARTHUR, Lecturer at Girton College. 4s. [ Now ready. 
TIMES.—* A very lucid and instructive summary of economical history.’”’ 
SPEAKER.—* The book contains a clear and lucid survey of the industri: ul life of England, its commercial development, the action of money and credit, the course of agriculture, 


and the results of our widened mercantile intercourse with other nations, 


THE HISTORY of the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. From their Foundation to the Year 1893. 


By E. JENKS, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Law in University College, Liverpool. | Nearly ready. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION, 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


NEW VOLUME, 


PSALMS.— BOOKS II. and III. Psalms XLIL-LXXXIX. By A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., Regius 


Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SOIENCE MANUALS.—New Volumes. 
BIOLOGICAL SERIES. : 
General Editor: A. EB, SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College. 


THE ELEMENTS of BOTANY. By Francis Darwin, M.A., M.B., F.R.S., Fellow of Christ’s College, 


Cambridge, and Reader in Botany in the University. With Illustrations, 6s, [ Iminediately, 


ZOOGEOGRAPHY. By F. E. Beddard, F.RS. [Nearly ready, 


PHYSICAL SERIES. 


General Editor: R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistaut Director of the Cavendish Laboratory. ‘ 
ELEMENTS of PETROLOGY. By A. Harker, M.A., F.G.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
niversity Demonstrator cf Petrology. trly.ready. 


CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 
MILTON’S SONNETS. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &e., by A. W. Verity, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


early ready, 


Lonpon: C, J. CLAY & SONS, Campnipge Dene ae Warenouse, Ave Mania LANE, 
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room for dictation. Highest references. 


*rivate 


typewritten by 
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pic ‘URES. .—WANTED to PURCHASE 

PAINTINGS im OIL, by Raeburn, Constable, Crome, 
Cotman, Bonington, Reynolds, G 1insborough, Romney. Hoppner, 
Beechey, Opie, Lawrence, Morland, Chambers Wheatley, Stark, and 
Vincent. Apply to Messrs DowpesweELt, 160, New w Bond Street. 


ro INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willieg to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis, The list 
includes private asylums, &c. ; schools also rec« mmended.-—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.( 


HE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 


A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. “A Medium. of 
Communication between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Secret Tanky, 3, Vietoria-street, Westminster. 


YRINTING and PUBLISHING. — To 


AUTILORS.— Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Accounts ve rifie by Chartered Accountant.—Address MAnaGer, 
Roxburghe Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


RIVATE SECRETARYSHIP, or similar 


appointment, DESIRED by a competent Shorthand-Writer 
and Typist. Student of Oriental Archaeology. Excellent Testimonials 
aud Press Opinions. Person: ul Reference to F R.S. 
— Arita, Oftice of Ac. ADEMY, $ 27, Cc shane ery Lane. 
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Salary moderate. 


Ber JSSELS.—A comfortable and refined 

HOME is OFFERED by Three German Ladies (Sisters) to 
ENGLISH GIRLS. French, G erman, Music, and Painting. Highest 
references.—Apply Mlle. Gorppe, 36, Rue C aroly, Brussels; or to 
Jesse Hinp, Esq., Papplew ick Grange, Nottingham. 


CATALOGUES 
{OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
TALOGU _ on application. 


: DU LA U & CO., 387, Sono Square. 
BAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’ s 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 





logue sent post free on application. 


New fully i ts rv ¢ at al 
LAU ee Sono Sat ARE, Loxpox, W 











FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDE RICK 8 STREET, EDINBURGH, 


7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
_CATA LOGUES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER; 
4, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Booxs and Perroprcats at the most 


moderate pr ices, 
Catal, ogues on applic ation. 


QT. EDWARD'S SOHOOL, near 
@XFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on 


definite Church principles. 


£66 per om (Sons of Cler 
men, £60); Day soys, 21 guineas. ) : rides. 


Clas and Modern sides, 


Tees: 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 


Publishers to the India Office. 


At all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Bookstalls. 


CAN RUSSIA INVADE INDIA ?P 

y Colonel H. B. HANNA. With a New Mapof the North- 
Ww enern Frontier, prepared by the Author, Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 








CONSTABLE’S 
HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. 


A New Series of Sixty Maps and Plans prepared from 
Ordnance and other Surveys, under the direction of J. G. 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E., &c. In half-morocco 
or full-bound cloth, gilt top, lds, 

** Nothing half so useful has been done for many years: to 
help both the traveller in India and the student at home,”— 
Athenceum. 





Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. the DUKE of 
CONNAUGHT and STRATHEARN, K.G., &c. 


MEMORIES OF 
SEVEN CAMPAIGNS. 


By Surgeon-General THORNTON, C.B. With numerous 
Illustrations by Edward and Katharine Thornton. With an 
Introduction by Egmont Hake, Editor of ‘‘ General Gordon’s 
Journals at Khartoum.” 8vo, 17s. 6d, net. 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
NEW VOLUME IN THE ACME LIBRARY, 


A QUESTION OF COLOUR. 
By F, C, PHILIPS. 
Paper, 1s.; cloth extra, 2s. 

First Review.—“‘ Mr. Philips is seen at his very best in the 
lat ost edition to this series. Brilliantly written, and full of 
streig situations. The ease of manner, lightoess of touch, 
and cynical depth of insight into human nature which have 
always been distinguishing characteristics of this writer are 
here in unusual force, and there is, in addition, ... a 
remarkably powerful piece of unstrained pathos.” 

Glasgow Herald, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 
14, Parliament Street, Westminster. 








THE VICTORIA. UNIVERSITY. 


The following EXAMINATIONS ONS will be held at Owens College» 
Manchester ; University College, Liverpool; and Yorkshire College, 


Leeds, in June :— 

An ENTRAN EXAMINATION in ARTS (introductory to the 
Faculty of Medicine), on MONDAY, June 17th, and following days. 

An ENTRANCE EXA Nyy ATION in ARTS (introductory to the 
Ps re. of ey on NO NDAY, June 17th, and following days. 

A PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION (introductory to the Facul- 

ties of m7 Science, and Law), on THURSDAY, Juve 13th, and 
following days. 
The Examination Fee (£2), accompanied by a list of the subjects 
presented, must be sent to the Reetstrar, from whom conditions of 
entrance and further particulars can be obtained, on or before J une Ist. 
Manchester, April, 1895. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


CARDIFF. 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
ECTU in the DEPARTMENTS for the TRAINING of 


RER 
WOMEN TEACHERS (Elementary and Secondar; 
Candidates must be Graduates of some British University, or be 
possessed of equivalent qualifications. They must also be trained or 
experienced Teachers. 
pplications are to be sent, on or before —, a 3ist, 1895, to the 
Registrar, from whom further information may be obtained. 
J. A. Jengins, B.A., Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 
LECTURESHIP ON ENGLISH A AT QUEEN MARGARET 


The University Court of the University ot Glasgow will, at an earl 
date, proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a LEC fURER on English 
to conduct the Classes for Women Students in that subject at Queen 
Margaret College. The Salary attached to the Lectureship has been 
fixed at £200 per annum, and the appointment will be made from 
lst October next. The Lecturer will, in the first instance, be required 
to deliver during each winter session a Course of not less than 100 
Lectures, and may also be required to deliver further lectures, if 
desired by the Court. 

Twenty potatos copies of applications and testimonials should be 
lodged with the undersigned on or before 3lst May next. 

Auan E. CLaprertoy, 
Se — * my of the Glasgow University Court, 

Vv est Regent Street, ot, Glasgow. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


The College adheres to its original principle of freely imparting 
Theological knowledge without insisting on the adoption of particular 
Theological doctrines 


Rey. JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A., LL D., D.Litt., Prineipal. 
The Trustees offer to Students for the Ministry EXTERNAL 
EXHIB ITIONS of £75 and £50, tenable for the ordinary under- 
graduate period, at any approved British or Irish University ; also 
EXHIBITIONS of £50, tenable at the College. 
For further particulars apply to the Priycirat, or to 

Rey. H. Exrretp Dowson, B.A, 

Gee Cross, Hyde ; 
A. H. WortHixeton, BA 








Secretaries. 





cal 
Scholarships, £40 to £20, July seth.—Rey.T. F. Honsox, M.A., Warden 





1, St. James's Square, ‘Manchester, 


THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 


THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, 
LORD WICKENHAM. 


The NEW and MOST IMPORTANT WORK 


OF 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
ONE VOL. 6s. 


The First Edition of 5,000 (five thousand) 
copies nearly exhausted in the first week of 
publication. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“ This is by far the most 
brilliant thing Mrs, Craigie has done.” 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—‘‘A remarkable study, 
which marks a — power in the author than she has dis- 
played before, . . This brilliant story.” 


THE NEW ART SERIAL. 
The most exhaustive work ever published. 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN 
PAINTING. 


Over 2,300 pages and 1,300 Illustrations. 
Parts |. and II. are now ready. 
Part Ill. ready 6th May. 
In 36 Monthly Parts, 1s. (net), or 16 Monthly Parts, 
2s. 6d. (net). Of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
Write for //lustrated Prospectus. 


London : HENRY & CO0., 93, St. Martin’s Lane, 


RexAt LITERARY FUND. 


H.R.H, THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G., 
Will PRESIDE at the 105th ANNIVERSARY DINNE 
at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METRO Ore , &.W., on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, May 8th, at 7 for i isely. Dinner 
boy kets One Le ape each. Gentlemen wishing to attend are requested 
o te wi 8 ya 














to be held 





A. Liewetyy Roserts, Secretary. 
No.7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


ABtTists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 
For the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the WHITE- 

HALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, on SATURDAY, Mar 1l, 
at half-past 6 o'clock. 
His Grace the DUKE of FIFE, K.T., P.C., in the Chair. 

Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 

DONATIONS will be received, and thankfully acknowledged, by 
Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart., R.A., Hon. Secretary. 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., Treasurer. 

DOUGLAS GORDON, Secretary. 

_19. St. James's Street, 8. Ww. 


RENOH GALLERY, 120, ‘Pall Mall. _— 

e 42nd Annual SPRING EXHIBITION, of PICTURES by 

BRITISH and ie ARTISTS, including “St. Mark’s Place, 

Venice,” by J. . TURNER, R.A., is NOW OPEN. Admis- 
sion, 1s. 


RexaL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW 
EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. 








OPEN, at 5a, PALL MALL 
Catalogue, ls. 


M R. DICKSEE’S ACADEMY PICTURE 
of “AN OLD LOVE STORY.”—This Plotare,’ wil, short tly bs 
Peed hy the Fine Art Society. Mr. 
RING.” Subscriptions are also being ail o wis Foicunion 
publication. —Particulars on application to 148, New Bond Street. 








“ THE CHANT d@’AMOUR,” by Sir E. 


BURNE JONES. This renowned Picture is ~ being 


Etched by Mr. R. MACBETH, A.R.A., and will pe iavued ¢ oes season 
on the same conditions as “ Venus’s Minor. ”"— Prospec' LS 


obtained of the Publishers, Taz Fixe Art becuase ba 98, Ne 





Street. ; 
HGYPTIAN ~ ARCHAEOLOGY. — Six 

y NT DISCOVERI ill be given by 
Prot, FE Ee PE RECENT DIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


on THURSDAYS, May 23 to June 27, at 3 p.m. 

A CLASS for the LANGUAGE will be held by Mr. J 
GRIFFITH, on THURSDAYS, May 2 to Jung 13, at Ah "yee 
for the Term, £1 Is. 


[HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 
DENS, Regent's Park, are OPEN DAILY (except | Sundays) 

from 9 a.m, to sunset. Admission 1s., ‘on . dren 6d. 

Amongst the latest additions are a Giraffe, a pair of ai ctiled Gnus, 








and a pair of Sable Antelopes, 
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MR. MURRAY'S 


‘LIST. 





NEW WORKS. 





NOW READY, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 860. 
Convrents. 
1, THE BIBLE at HOME and ABROAD. 6. THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
| 7. JEANNE D’ARC, 
8 MR. BALFOUR’S FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF. 
9. THE PCETRY of CHAUCER, 
10. THE CONSERVATISM of TO-DAY. | 


2. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
3, THE CONCIERGERIE, 

4, A CENTURY of SCIENCE, 

5. PERISH AGRICULTURE! 





Crown 8yo, 6s. 


SUNSHINE and HAAR. Some further Glimpses into 


Life at Barncraig. By GABRIEL SETOUN, Author of ‘‘ Barncraig.” 


“ A second book from the author of ‘ Barncraig’ should convince those left unpersuaded by the earlier volume—if any 
such there be—that a new writer has come among us with a notable gift of sympathy and insight into the hearts and 
lives of homely people.’’—Scotsman, 

“‘A combination of the tragic, the pathetic, and the humorous, surpassing aught compassed by two or three of his 
contemporaries who have attained far greater popularity.”’— Black and White, 





Words and Music, crown 8vo, 9s. 


A SELECTION of the SONGS of LADY DUFFERIN 


—s GIFFORD). Set to Music by Herself and Others. A Companion Volume to “ Sonzs, Poems, and 
erses. 
* It will be welcomed by many, especially by those to whom ‘the Songs,’ with their music, are alrcady familiar.” 

, Globe, 


Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


PROGRESSIVE REVELATION; or, Through Nature 
to God. By E. M. CAILLARD, Author of “ Electricity,’ “‘ The Invisible Powers of Nature,” &c. [Just out, 


Crown 8yo, 5s, 


A HISTORY of RELIGION. A Sketch of Primitive 


+ Beliefs and Practices, and of the Origin and Character of the Great Systems. By ALLAN MENZIES, 
-D. [Just out, 

*,* This Book is sold both as a Library Book and as one of the Series of “ University Extension Manuals,” Edited b 
Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrews University. . ae ee 


FIFTH THOUSAND, 32mo, roan, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, 5s. 


. ° 7. 
The PSALTER: according to the Prayer-Book Version. 
With a Concordance and other Matter compiled by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

“The arrangement of the book as a manual of devotion could hardly be improved upon. Its size, too, is in its 
favour, and it is most clearly printed upon excellent paper.” — Times, 

“The little volume will become an object of strong affection to a multitude of readers, and a curious bond between 
the veteran statesman and a multitude of those otherwise excellent people who have been always accustomed to regard 
him with abhorrence.’’—Sp<aker, 


With many Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 


THE EVIL EYE: an Account of this Ancient and 


Widespread Superstition. By FREDERICK THOMAS ELWORTHY. 


“As Mr. Elworthy justly observes, the origin of the belief in the Evil Eye is lost in the obscurity of prehistoric ages, 
and it must be set down as one of the hereditary and instinctive convictions of mankind. His admirable work on the 
subject, the interest of which is enhanced by nearly two hundred excellent engravings, should figure in every public and 
private library in the three kingdoms.” —Daily Telegraph, 

A mine of quaint facts and illustrative anecdotes so rich that it is impossible to open the book without lighting 


upon some suggestive passage, or on some instance of those persiste : ith which we « 
superstitions."-Stended. , persistent traces of a‘rude faith which we aptly term 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE HOUSE of the HIDDEN PLACES: a Clue to 


the Creed of Early Egypt from Egyptian Sources. By W. MARSHAM ADAMS, Author of “ f 
Empire,” &c., sometime Fellow of New College, Oxford. , a 
“Within the last few weeks one of the most plausible and cleverly > v1 i i 

f y_ worked-out of all the Pyramid theories has been 

ae smpy We refer to the book entitled ‘ The House of the Hidden Places,” in which Mr. Marsham Adams, already 
— fey Sas amos _ — — of Egyptology, —— and supports as a solution of the fascinating pro- 

! s ci e regards it, between the desi e Pyramid ¢ rritings i 
commonly entitled ‘The Book of the Dead.’ ”*— Morning Post, ee 





NEARLY READY. 
Crown 8vo, 


THE CRIMEAN WAR, from First to Last. Extracts 


from the Private Letters and Journals of General Sir DANIEL LYSONS, G.C.B., Const: f ye Wi 
IUustrations from the Author’s own Drawings and Plans, ee ee 


Crown 8vo, 


DAY DREAMS: being Thoughts from the Note-Book 


ofa Cripple. By Major GAMBIER PARRY. 
THE SAPPHIRE RING: a New Novel. 


GRANVILLE, Author of “Sir Hector’s Watch,” “ The Broken Stirrup Leather,” &c. 


By Charles 


Crown 8yo, 


MURRAY’S EUROPEAN 
HANDBOOKS. 


NORTHERN EUROPE. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 18 Maps 


and Plans, 6s, 


The RHINE and NORTH GERMANY, 
The Black Forest, The Hartz, Thuringerwald, Saxon 
Switzerland, Rugen, The Giant Mountains, Taunus, 
agg Elsass, and Lothringen, 82 Maps and 
>lans, iS. 


DENMARK and ICELAND, Schleswig, 


Holstein, Copenhagen, Jutland, and Iceland, Maps 
and Plans, 7s, 6d. 


SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothen- 


burg, The Shores of the Baltic, &c. Maps and Plan. 6s. 


NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, 
Trondhjem, The Fijelds and Fjords. With Special 
Information for Fishermen and Cyclists, By T 
MICHELL, C.B., H.B.M, Consul-General for Norway. 
Maps and Plans. 7s, 6d, 


RUSSIA, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Fin- 


land, Crimea, Caucasus, &c. Edited by T. MICHELL, 
C.B., H.B.M, Consul-General for Norway. Maps and 
Plans. 18s, 


FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, Brittany, 


The Seine and Loire, Touraine, Bordeaux, The Garonne, 
Limousin, the Pyrenees, kc, 36 Maps and Plans, 7s. 6c. 


FRANCE, Part II.: GSentral France, 


Auvergne, The Cevennes, Burgundy, The Rhone and 
Saone, Provence, Nimes, Arles, Marseilles, The French 
Alps, Alsace-Lorraine, Champagne, &c, 23 Maps and 
Plans, 7s, 6d. 


CENTRAL EUROPE. 
SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, Tyrol, 


Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and 
The Danube from Ulm to the Black Sea. ‘Two Parts. 
34 Maps and Plans. Part L, 7s. 6d.; Part IL., 6s, 


SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy and 


Piedmont, Italian Lakes, and Part of Dauphiné, Maps. 

Two Parts. 
Part I. The Bernese Oberland, Geneva, Lucerne, Enga- 
dine, &c. 6s, 

Part II. The Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, Italian Lakes, 
and Part of Dauphiné, 6s. 


SOUTHERN EUROPE. 
SPAIN, Madrid, The Castilles, The 


Basque Provinces, Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estre- 
madura, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Murcia, Valencia. 
Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, &c. 
In Two Parts, 20s, 


PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, 


Mafra, with an Account of Madeira, the Azores, and 
Canary Islands. Map and Plans, 12s, 


THE RIVIERA, &c. From Marseilles 


to Pisa. With Outlines of the Routes thither, and some 
Introductory Information on the Climate and the 
Choice of Winter Stations for Invalids, With 16 Maps 
and Plans of Towns, 6s. 


NORTH ITALY and VENICE, Turin, 


Milan, The Italian Lakes, Verona, Padua, Venice 
Bologna, Ravenna, Parma, Modena, Genoa, &c. Edited 
by H. W. PULLEN, M.A,, Author of “ Dame Europa’s 
School.” With 34 Maps and Plans, 10s, 


CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE, 


Tuscany, Umbria, The Marches, &c. Edited by H, We 
PULLEN, M.A, With 24 Maps and Plans, 6s, 


ROME and its ENVIRONS. Re- 
arranged under the Editorship of the Rev. H. W. 
PULLEN. Classical Archaeology by Prof. RODOLFO 
LANCIANI. Sculpture Galleries by A. 8. MURRAY, 
LL.D. Picture Galleries by the Right Hon, Sir A, 
HENRY LAYARD, G.C.B., D.C.L. With numerous 
Maps and Plans, Post 8vo, 10s, 


SOUTH ITALY, Naples, Pompeii; 
Sorrento, &c.; Capri, &c.; Amalfi, Pwstum, Taranto, 
Bari. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, M.A. With 20 Maps 
and Plans. 6s. 


SICILY, Palermo, Syracuse, &c. Edited 


by H, W. PULLEN, M.A. With Maps. 68, 








A VAGABOND in SPAIN: an Account of a J ourney 


on Foot. By C, B, LUFFMANN, 


JOHN MURRAY, Axpemarte SrTReEeEt. 











GREECE, The Ionian Islands, The 


Islands of the Augean Sea, Albania, Thessaly, and Mace+ 
donia, In Two Parts, Maps and Plans. 24s, 
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ON MAY 7 WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
PART LI., price 1s., of 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 


1895. 


To be completed in Five Parts, 1s. ; 


The public are invited to note the following facts :— 

ublication devoted exclusively to the Royal Academy Exhibition. 
-The Pictures are SUFFICIENTLY LARGE to give an cxcellent idea of the orginals. 
‘he Reproductions this year wiil be superior to those in any previous issue. 

~The Work will contain Reproductions of important Academy Pictures that will appear | 


1,-This isthe ONLY I 


4.— 
in NO OTHER PUBLICATION. 
5.—The Work WILL NOT BE REPRINTED. 


*.* Orders for “ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES” should at once be 
registered at the Booksellers and tLe Bookstalls. 


or One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d, 





The MAY Number tsiee ay 4A.) of the 


MAGAZINE OF ART 


| 


| IS OF 


EXTRAORDINARY INTEREST, 
FOLLOWING SPECIAL PLATES :— 


AND CONTAINS THE 


| The Frontispiece is a PHOTOGRAVURE of Sir F. LEIGH TON’S 
“ Greek Girls Playing at Ball.” 


The Second Plate is an ETCHING of Monsieur BAIL’S picture, 


** After the Day’s Work.” 


| And in addition to these there is a facsimile reproduction of A STUDY 


by Mr. F. DICKSEE, R.A., given as a separate plate. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirzep, Lupcarze Hix, Lonpon. 











The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museam, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. For 
specimens, prices, &c., apply to the MaNAGgR, 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photos graphic Engraving 
Copies of Paintings by F. Brangwyn, H. Draper, 
Roe, Herbert Schmalz, Haigh 





m copper, 
fi Douglass Holman Hunt, F. 
Wood, &c.; of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A. ; Hon. 
Jno, Collier ; Sir Geo. Reid, P R.S.A,; Holl, R.A. + Oule Se, 
R.A.; Pettie, R.A. Prinsep, R.A. ; also examples of Anto- 
Gravure Re} wodnctions of Photographs from Art Objects 
and from Nature can be seen at the Antotype Gallery, 


THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works 
by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Holland, and London, including 
Palace and 


from the Louvre, 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham 
Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 


are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. | 


Send for the new Pamphiet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative 
and Educational Art,”’ per post to any address, 
The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free, per post, for Sixpence. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


Vf ESSszs. J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO., 


ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms, A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 

Book Illustrations, 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Arche eologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and pub cre of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Ragroved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process | 

Wor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c. oe. ata moderateccs | 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Oflices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


To. il 
ry Agent, UNDERTAKES ALL BRANCHES of 


LITER (RY “ho SINESS, References to Authors and Editors. Type- 
writing, Indexing, and Research.—Address 4, C pthall Buildings, E.C. 


IMVORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING, 
r > Wpa r yO ro 
N EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&c,—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high class Priz sens 
and P ublishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
nore spe vially-built Re ‘tary and other fast Machines for printing | 
ul binding illustrated or other Publications. 
J, Ac Avieo and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
urpais 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, f 
4 r 
and Publishing Departments conducted. @ cS 
Telephone 275 


Advertising 


0 


Telegraph, “Africauism, London.” 





Windsor | 


MUDIE’s 
SELECT 


BOOKSELLERS, 


Be EXPORTERS, 











1300K BINDERS, 
7 AND 
f SeRAasAEe. 


yxeuns, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN’ 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


) aoe LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD 


|] UIe'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
3() 10 84, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

- 

241, 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 


LONDON; 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., and 


And 10 to 12, 








AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
* and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


B I A N K, 
a2% Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


Lond 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on Y DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand, 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT AOCOUHES, on the minimum 
| monthly balances, when not drawn below £10¢ 
| 
! 


"ESTABLISHED 1851, 
BECK 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
| deposit,and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
gt 


‘| BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
TERARY MEN.—G.S.CURRYER, | 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 


FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


| The BIRKBECK ALM‘ AAO, with full 


| 


RANC IS RAV EN SCBNFT, ‘Manager 


' VINOLIA 


‘|ALLAYS ITCHING, BURNING, 
ROUGHNESS. 


An eee sanitary, harmless crea, 
1s. 1}d. per box. 


- 


ner 


articulars, post free * 









| Toe NEW IRELAND REVIEW. 
Vol. Ill. No. 3.—MAY, 1895. Price 6d. 

. “CATHOLIC BANKS.” By Henry W. Wotrr. 

Il. THE TRAGEDY of HAMLET. By Georex Newcomen. 

III. THE TOURIST in IRELAND. By G. Haut. 

IV. OUR IDEALS and METHODS. By Max 8. Green. 

Vv. THE DUBLIN of a HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By L. H 
BrinD.ey. 

A MATERIALIST DOCTOR on ART and LITERATURE. 
By M. T. Dueean (Education Office). 

WITH the IRISH in GREAT BRITAIN, 


FROM the STUDY CHAIR— 
One View of Another Question. 
Dr. Todhunter’s St italy. Shelley. 
O’Clery’s Making of I 


Dublin : New IneLanp Review Orricss, 16, Lower Sackville Street ; 
London : Burns & Oates. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


| EDITED BY 
| EVELYN ABBOTT, MA., 


| Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
| 


a 


VI. 
Vil. 
VIII. 











Crown 8vo0, cloth, 5s.; roxburgh, 6s. New Vol, (No, XIII.). 


| JULIAN 


Philosopher and Emperor, and the Last Struggle of 
Paganism against Christianity. 


By ALICE GARDNER, 
Lecturer and Assoc. of Newnham Coll., Cambridge. 
Profusely Illustrated with Full-page Plates, Maps, Coins, &c. 

Full Pr jeqpestue on Application, 
PUTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bedford Street, Strand, 
London; and New York. 


"WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
CHRIST’S “‘MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 
By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., Author of “‘ The 
Holy of Holies,”’ “‘ The Unchanging Christ,” &e., &e. 
‘*Dr, Maclaren is our ideal preacher.”—Zxpository Times. 
“ Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.” —Methodist Recorder. 





G. P. 











Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


‘THE WEARIED OHRIST, and other 


| Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct hear:-searching power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

Christian World Pulpit. 


Crown 8v0, cloth boards, price 5s,, post free. 


PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost 
an unchallenged _ as the prince of pulpit orators 
The back pews 0 Maclaren’s church are in the nooks 
and corners of the earth,’”’—Methodist Times, 


Crown 8yo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 
THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. 
‘Open the book wherever we may, the temptation | to 


read on and on is very great. The volume is invaluable.” 
Sunday School Chronicle. 








Loypoy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, PvuBLisHEkSs 
21 anp 22, Furnivat Srresr, E.C, 


| 
| 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW LIST. 


In handsome imperial 8vo, appropriately bound in art 
canvas boards, price 10s. 6d. 


London Church Staves: 


With some Notes on their Surroundings, 
By MARY and CHARLOTTE THORPE. With a 
Preface by EDWIN FRESHFIELD, Junr., M.A., F.8.A. 








NEW VOL™ME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 


In foolscap 8vo, tastefully printed on antique paper, and 
bound in olive cloth, gilt lettered, price 4s. 6d.; hand- 
made paper, Roxburgh binding, 7s. 6d, net; large paper, 
Roxburgh binding, 21s. net. 


Books Fatal to 
their Authors. 


By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.8.A., Author of “The 
Churchin the Netherlands,” ‘‘ Our English Villages,” &c. 
Contents: —THEOLOGY.--FANATICS AND FREETHINKERS,— 
AsrroLtocy, ALCHEMY, AND Maaeic.—Scrence anp Puito- 
sopuy.—History.—Po.itics anp STaTESMANSHIP.—SATIRE. 
Porrry.—Drama AND RoMANCE.—BOOKSELLBRS AND Pvs- 
LISHERS.—SomeE LITERARY MARTYRS. 

“In ‘ Books Fatal to their Authors’ we have @ capital idea 
capitally carried out, and Mr. Ditchfield has compiled for 
us a remarkable list of authors who were either partial or 
complete martyrs because of the works of their quills.” 

Taterary World. 





In handsome foolscap 4to, artistically bound, price 7s. 6d, 


The World’s Own Book; 


or, the Treasury of Thomas 4 Kempis. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. With Illus- 
trations and Facsimiles. 

Here there will be found many quaint and piquant 
bibliographical details as to the editions, translations, 
and the like ; with also some notes on the author’s per- 
scnality and character, as it is found revealed in the 
various chapters. 


Sreconp Eprtron, Revisep. In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, 


The Psalms at Work : 


being the English Church Psalter, with a few 


Short Notes about the use of the Psalms. 
Gathered together by Rev. CHARLES L. MARSON, 
Curate of St. Mary’s, Soho. 
“We ey recommend this delightful and original 
little book to all who wish to form a real acquaintance with 
that ———_ treasury of poetry and devotion, the book 
of Psalms, welcome gift, a faithful and pleasant com- 
panion.”—Daily Chronicle, 








NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


Sylvia Craven; 
or, the Sins of the Fathers. 


By GORDON-HOLMES. 


“ A pleasant, readable tale.””—Athenaeum. 
‘* Pretty, and very well writen.” —Duily Telegraph. 
“‘A delightfully interesting story.”’—Southport Visitor. 





Cuearer Eptrion. In handsome crown 8vo, tastefully 
printed and appropriately bound, price 2s, 6d. 


The Comedy of Dante 
Alighiert, rendered into 
English Prose. 


° 
By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. Vart I.—Hett, 

_ “Sir Edward Sullivan has succeeded—and this in itself 
is nO mean achievement—in producing a translation of 
Dante that can be read with pleasure. Hence we hope that 
it may not be long before Sir E. Sullivan completes his 
task, by offering to English readers a version of the remain- 
ing section of Dante’s epic as clear, succinct, and spirited 
as the one before us.”—Literary World. 


In tasteful demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


A Future Roman Empire. 


A Possible Result and Solution of some 


Modern Political and Economi: Problems. 
By GEORGE EDWARD TARNER, Author of “ Un- 
popular Politics.” 
“Mr. Tarner sets forth his views with much vigour and 
confidence, ard with an evidently comprehensive knowledge 
of international problems,””—Aberdeen Journal. 





EDWARD STANFORD'S. LIST. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE PARTITION of AFRICA. By 


J. SCOTT KELTIE, Assistant Secretary to the Royal 
Geographical Society, Editor of *‘ The Statesman’s Year- 
Book.” With 24 Maps. Large post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

“ Those readers who concern themselves with the future development 
of Africa will do well to place themselves under Mr. Keltie’s guidance, 
and study a book in which the question is recited in lucid and temperate 
narrative. The work is liberally furnished with maps.“—Daily News 





NEW ISSUE OF STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL, RE-WRITTEN, 
AND WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Just ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, lis, 


AFRICA. Vol. I NORTH AFRICA. 


By 4. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author of “Asia,” in the 
same series, “‘ Eastern Geography,” &c. With 9 Maps 
and 77 Illustrations. 

“The preparation of the book must have involvel immense and 
original labour, for the volume in the former series by the late Keith 
Johnston has been entirely superseded. Mr. Keane is to be compli- 
mented on the manner in which he has discharged his task.” 

Glasgow Herald. 


THE VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED ARE— 


AUSTRALASIA. Vol. I. AUSTRALIA 


and NEW ZEALAND. By A. R. WALLACE, LL.D., 
F.R.S, 15s. 

“ A remarkably useful work, which exemplifies in a striking degree 
the much higher ideal and wider range of information aimed at by 
modern geographers as compared with their predecessors of thirty or 
forty years ago.”—Times. 


AUSTRALASIA. Vol. II. MALAYSIA 


and the PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES, By F. H. H. 
GUILLEMARD, M.D. lis. 
“Dr. Guillemard’s volume is certainly the most interesting and 
accurate account extant on the tropical portion of the Eastern 
Archipelago.”— Nature. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of 


AFRICA, embodying the Results of the most Recent 
Explorations, and giving the latest Alterations of Poli- 
tical Boundaries. Four sheets, 65in. by 58in.; 944 
miles to an inch (1 : §,977,382). Prices:—Coloured, 
sheets, 35s.; mounted on rollers and varnished, 45s, ; 
mounted to fold in case, 60s. ; on spring roller, £5, 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, with Maps, Xc. 








BEDFORDSHIRE. LONDON (ROUND), 
BERKSHIRE. NORFOLK, 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. SOMERSETSHIRE, 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. SUFFOLK. 
CORNWALL. SURREY. 
DERBYSHIRE. SUSSEX. 

DEVON (NORTH). WARWICKSHIRE. 
DEVON (SOUTH). | WILTSHIRE. 
DORSETSHIRE. WORCESTERSHIRE. 
ENGLISH LAKES. WYE (The). 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. YORKSHIRE, EAST and 
HAMPSHIRE. I 


NORTH. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. YORKSHIRE, WEST. 
KENT. 


“ For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist a handy pocket guide 
is almost indispensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation 
correctly, and, as faras we can judge, has made most creditable pro- 
vision. Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes of this 
little two-shilliog county series; the type, though closely printed, is 
clear, and they are nearly as light and twice as portable as a fairly 
filled cigar case.”—Saturday Review. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 
The English Lakes. Ninth Edition. With 
8 Maps. 6s. 


The Isle of Wight. Fifth Edition. With 


2 Maps. 2s. 6d. 


North Wales. Fourth Edition. With 2 Maps. 
6s. 6c. 
North Wales. Smaller Guide. Third Edition. 


With 3 Maps. 3s. 6d. 
The Isle of Man, Third Edition. With Map. 5s. 
Carlisle, Gilsland, The Roman Wall, &c. 


With Map. 5s. 
“ The special merit of these handbooks is their trustworthiness. Mr. 
Jenkinson has visited every place described, and travelled by every 
route suggested, and has throughout viewed things asa practical guide 
should view them. His directions to the pedestrian are so minute and 
clear, that it is hardly possible to go wrong, and his advice as to what 
to see and what to avoid is always worth attention.”—Academy. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By the 
Rev. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A. With 29 Plans, limp cloth, 5s. 
NORWAY. Willson’s Handy Guide. 


Third Edition, with Corrections. 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 


SEVENTH EDITION. 


Completing 40,000. 


BESIDE 
THE 





Bound in art linen, 
gilt top, 


BONNIE 6s, 


B 
me BRIER 
MACLAREN. BUSH. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE 





Or 


AULD 
LICHT 
IDYLLS. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 


With 18 Etchings by William Hole, 
R.S.A. Handsomely printed by Messrs. 
R. & R. Clark, of Edinburgh, on English 
Hand-made Paper. Large post 4to, 31s. 6d. 


*," 4 few copies at £3 338., signed by 
Author and Artist, with Etchings 
Printed on Japanese Paper. 


MR. BARRIE’S WORKS. 


Bound in buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 


(THIRTEENTH EDITION.) 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 


(NINTH EDITION.) 


MY LADY NICOTINE. 


(SIXTH EDITION,) 


WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. 


(EIGHTH EDITION.) 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Armenian Crisis 


AND THE 


Rule of the Turk. 


By F. D. GREENE, M.A. 


With 20 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8y« 


cloth, 2s. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 





26 an 27, Cocxspur Street, Cxartne Cross, 8, W. 
} 





’ , Lonpon: 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Parenyosren Row. 


Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen, 


27, Paternoster Row. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIistT-. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For MAY, 1895, 

Which contains, among other articles of interest :— 
YOUNG LOVE. By lL. Dougall.—A HEROINE of 
FRANCE. By Mrs. Andrew Crosse. —LETTERS of 
EDWARD FITZGERALD to FANNY KEMBLE, 1871- 
1883,—THE PROOF of the PUDDING.--A MANCHESTER 
MAN, Part Il,—SPRING in NEW YORK, By Walter 
Frithh—OUR VILLAGE. By Mr. Frederic Harrison.— 
THE HOUR of HER LIFE.—‘“SUNDOWNERS” and 
other BUSH TYPES.—A MAN of PROMISE. Chaps, 
I —III, 





NOW READY. 
THE TWO NEW VOLUMES IN 


The HISTORY of the SECOND 
QUEEN'S ROYAL REGIMENT. 


By Colonel JOHN DAVIS, F,.S.A. 


Vol, Il, From 1684 to 1714, With a Portrait of Catharine 
of Braganza and 18 Illustrations and Maps, In 
royal 8vo, 24s. 


Vol, III, From 1714 to 1799, With a Portrait of H.R.H. the 


Duke of Kent and 21 Illustrations and Maps. In 
royal 8vo, 24s, 

Vol. I, From 1661 to 1654, with a Portrait of Her Majesty the Queen 

and 26 Illustrations and Maps, may still be obtained, in 


royal Syo, 24s, 


NOW READY. 
A NEW EDITION, BEING THE SEVENTH. 


SOUTH SEA BUBBLES. 


By the EARL and the DOCTOR. 


In one yol., crown Sve, 6s, 


‘NEW 8IX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


NOW READY, 


TODDLE ISLAND. 
Being the Diary of Lord Bottsford. 


In one yol., crown 8yo, 6s. 


** Written evidently by one who has keen powers of 
observation, ® wide knowledge of the world, and a ready 
faculty .of analysing, or rather dissecting, ‘shams and 


shoddies,’ it declares war against superstition wherever 


found; and, though it hits hard at some of our ‘social 
sanctities,’ there is no denying that the book is exceedingly 
clever, and a brilliant satire from first to last.” 

The Liberal, 


NOW READY, 


CHERRYFIELD HALL. 


An Episode in the Career of an Adventuress 


By F. H. BALFOUR (Ross Gror@e Dertye), 
Author of “ Dr, Mirabel’s Theory,” &c. 


In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


THE MERMAID. A Love Tale. 
By L. DOUGALL, Author of “‘ Beggars All,” &c. In 
one vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 

“That clever Canadian writer, Miss L. Dougall, is 
steadily improving. Her latest novel is both more spon- 
taneous and more artistic than the book that preceded it, 
eqoens The story of Caius and his mermaid is a pretty idyl 
that will linger long in the memory of its readers.” 

Manchester Guardian, 


Ricard BENTLEY «& Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





TWO NOVELS. 


HAUNTED BY POSTERITY 


W. EARL HODGSON. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 





VANITY FAIR. 


‘* Mr. Earl Hodgson has written a very clever 
book, and—which is far more important during the 
resent reign of dulness in fiction—a very amusing 
book. The author is not a man of one world 
only—sport, politics, love-making, society, meta- 
physics, physical research, quidquid agunt homines 
demonesque—with all these different matters is the 
book concerned, and of all these matters is Mr. 
Hodgson competent to treat. But even as in the 
stale old story about the wood which could not be 
seen for the trees, this very cleverness and versa- 
tility of his renders it difficult to survey his work 
asa whole. The characters have no lack of vitality. 
The introduction of one of these personalities, a 
millionaire from the Colonies, who buys an evening 
paper, stock, lock, and barrel, as another man 
might buy a musical-box to see if it will amuse 
him, gives rise to some of the best-conceived and 
most original scenes in the book. The description 
of the doings in the office of the newspaper is 
admirably done. This part of the book especially 
is full of wit and humour. The sketches of deer- 
stalking and salmon-fishing in the Highlands, too, 
show that Mr. Hodgson possesses other qualities 
which, if he chose to devote himself to that pro 
fitable but neglected branch of fiction, would put 
him in the first rank as a writer of sporting novels. 
Mr. Hodgson may be congratulated on having 
made a successful début.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


‘* Contains an amazingly good idea......one really 
magnificent idea.’’ 


THE GRASSHOPPERS. 


MRS. ANDREW DEAN, 
Author of ‘‘A Splendid Cousin,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 








THE ATHENAEUM. 


““*The Grasshoppers’ is another study of the 
manners of mixed nationalities in which the 
many admirable qualities displayed in ‘ Lesser’s 
Daughter’ are set forth to even greater advantage. 
Laughter goes hand in hand with tears, and the 
dialogue, which is invariably crisp and natural, 
abounds in unexpected humour. Mrs. Sidgwick 
can appreciate the critical attitude of the German 
visitor to England as well as that of the English 
visitor to Germany. She has both ‘detachment’ 
and wit, and may be congratulated on having 
turned these qualities to brilliant effect in this 
original and engrossing novel.’’ 


WHITEHALL REVIEW. 


‘The struggles of the Frere family, plunged 
suddenly from affluence to poverty, which con- 
stitute the chief interest of the tale, are narrated 
with unusual power. The sketch of life at Ham- 
burg, which occupies a considerable space in the 
book, is exceedingly clever, and reminds one of 
Zangwill at his best.’’ 





A. & C, BLACK, Sono Squarz, Lonpon. 





CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THIRD EDITION, with New Preface, now ready, 
in 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


George Augustus Sala. 
Written by HIMSELF. 


** Very interesting and entertaining.’’—TZimes. 


‘* Delightful reminiscences are these of George 
Augustus Sala.” — Punch. 


‘*Mr. Sala has fulfilled his purpose with ini- 
mitable skill.’—Daily Telegraph. 


WORKS BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


Just ready, price 6s. 


THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 
THE IRON PIRATE. With 


Sixteen Full-page  Lllustrations. Third 
Edition. 5s. 


THE SEA WOLVES. 


Nine Illustrations. Second Edition. 





With 


63. 





NEW EDITION now ready, with Portrait of 
Author, and Seven Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 


Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN 
CENTRAL ASIA. 


This new Edition of Colonel Burnaby’s 
Samous work has been reset in clear, readable 
type, and furnished with Original Illustrations. 


‘* Many people,” says the ¢LOBE, “‘ will be glad 
to hear of the New Edition of BURNABY’S 
RIDE TO KHIVA. Some to renew old ac- 
quaintance, and some to make acquaintance 
for the first time. The popularity of the 
original edition made Colonel Burnaby’s name 
known wherever English is spoken.”’ 


*,* The New Edition, with Original Illustrations, is 
now on sale, 3s. 6d. 





Uniform with Stanley Weyman’s “ Man in 
Black.” 
NOW READY, price 3s. 6d. 


The Avenger of Blood. 


J. MACLAREN COBBAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Red Sultan.’’ 


My Last Will and Testa- 


ment. By HYACINTHE LOYSON 
(Pere Hyacinthe). Translated by 
FABIAN WARE, B.-ES.-Sc. Univ. 
Gall. With an Introduction by 
the Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 
D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury, 
will be issued in a few days. 
Paper covers, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limz:p, 
Lonpon ; Paris anD MELBouRNE. 
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LITERATURE. 


Memorves and Thoughts of a Life. By William 
O’Connor Morris. (George Allen.) 


Srgaxine of biography in one of his Jdler 
papers, Dr. Johnson remarks that ‘‘ those 
relations are commonly of most value in 
which the writer tells his own story.” 
Judge O’Connor Morris has told his own 
story in “relations” of unquestionable 
value and many excellences. But, much as 
there is to praise in this goodly and attrac- 
tive volume, honesty compels a recognition 
of its banal side as viewed from the literary 
standpoint. This lies in an aggressive 
warmth of political tone and colouring, a 
recurring insistence of political views and 
theories in reference to certain present-day 
questions, which impresses the reader with 
a sense of disproportion, a lack of just per- 
spective in the record of a life that stretches 
back through seventy years. Thus, no 
sooner have we commenced the story of the 
author’s childhood and schooldays on p. 25, 
than we are referred to the example of 
Charles I., in the matter of Home Rule, as 
“the true prototype of Mr. Gladstone,” 
the difference between the two being that 
“the King lost his head for his conduct, 
while the Minister has only wrecked his 
party.” For some readers such strenuous- 
ness of partisanship will of course impart 
an added flavour to an otherwise agreeable 
dish. And it may be granted that the writer’s 
motives are transparently patriotic. He has 
spent the greater part of his life in his native 
country, and has there mingled largely in 
both Catholic and Protestant society; as a 
resident Irish landlord he has had unusual 
facilities for familiarity with Irish troubles, 
and has made a careful study at first hand 
of the land question, upon which he writes 
with a knowledge and suggestiveness well 
worthy of attention. All this has undoubt- 
edly its value, apart from the author’s 
political deductions. But the limits of this 
review hardly provide for the assessment 
of that value or for the criticism of such 
deductions. Of the chapters, therefore, 
which deal with the Irish Church, the Land 
League, the National League, the questions 
of the Union, of Irish land, and of Local 
Government, I shall say nothing beyond 
observing that—as Abraham Lincoln once 
remarked of a book which he could not 
praise, and did not wish to condemn—for 
those who care for this sort of thing nothing 
could be better adapted. 

Born in 1824, in the city of Kilkenny, 
Judge Morris’s reminiscences “‘ go back to 
the Brighton of William IV., to the great 
world of London of the first days of Victoria, 


to the England of coaches and the old 
poor-law.” To the eriences of an 
Trish landlord, lawyer, and judge, he adds 
those of a successful man of letters; and 
he is, therefore, able to relate, in a style 
of easy grace and dignity, much that is fresh 
and interesting. From the garrison town 
of Kilkenny, where the prevailing milita 
garb and accoutrement provided him wit 
“ something like a dream of enchantment,” 
he made as a boy two journeys to Brighton, 
to visit his aunt, Lady Desart. Among the 
Brighton experiences was the following : 


‘A notable incident occurred one day. A 
royal carriage stopped as we were on the 
Parade, and two ladies—I rather think they 
were the late Princess Augusta and Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, the last held in honour by William IV. 
—asked who my cousin and myself were. A 
card came in due course commanding our 
presence at one of the children’s parties which 
Queen Adelaide liked to get together at the 
Pavilion, and we set off arrayed in our best. 
I well remember the appearance of the Sailor 
King—a kind old gentleman, wearing the star 
of the Garter, and dressed in a blue coat and 
nankeen trousers, who went fussing about and 
patting our young heads; but the Queen stood 
aloof on a kind of dais, a figure arrayed in white, 
and with a head of hair to be seen only on 
German ladies.” 


The writer goes on to assert that the conceit 
engendered by this “white day” in his 
youthful calendar was taken out of him 
years afterwards on reading in the Greville 
Memoirs “how the King and Queen had 
a kind of craze to assemble ‘ the children 
of the riffraff of Brighton’ to gatherings at 
the Pavilion at night.” 

One of the merits of these Memories is 
that spirit of frankness which constitutes 
the salt of a writing. Take, 
for example, the following engaging revela- 
tion of the author’s early schooldays at 
Epsom : 

** A young ladies’ school was not far from 
our own, and some of us had our Rosalinds and 
Violas. ‘Boy, disdain not sweet love,’ says 
philosophic Horace, that prince of men of the 
world poets. My choice was of a different type. 
I dropped a rosebud one Sunday into the pew 
of a very pretty girl, a butcher’s daughter, 
and, spite of the terror of the father’s cleaver, 
we became acquainted, and often took walks 
together. But ‘Honi soit qui mal y pense’; 
it was an innocent and skin-deep flirtation. 
Many years afterwards I was glad to find the 
fancy of my teens a great blowsy matron, 
plying the maternal trade amidst a troop of 
children.” 

Judge Morris went to Oxford in 1843, 
and left five years later. His college was 
Oriel, and he speaks gratefully of Provost 
Hawkins, from whom he received much 
kindness. It is a pity that the record at 
this juncture is not fuller; for what is told 
is excellently told, and those were the great 
days of the Tractarians. The Common 
Room of Oriel contained ‘‘ men who have 
had a profound influence on the highest 
thought of the last sixty years, and 
have even affected the course of English 
history.” Newman was immersing himself 
in his Littlemore retreat, but ‘‘ his authority 
at Oriel remained immense, especially over 
the younger Fellows.” ‘Then there were 
Charles Marriott, Arthur Hugh Clough, 





to the Oxford of the Tractarian movement, 





R. W. Church, Chase, Buckle, and Fraser, 


afterwards Bishop of Manchester. The 
author tells how he ‘was much struck by 
the modest bearing and absolute simple- 
mindedness of these learned men.” We are 
particularly glad to get some glimpses 
of Fraser, who became perhaps the most 
popular Church dignitary the North of 
England has ever seen, but who “ was then 
a quiet and retiring young man,” whose 
“ exquisite scholarship was admired by all.” 
At Oxford Judge Morris wrote a deal, 
‘little essays modelled on the Spectator,” 
and continued that study of war which was 
to form his chief bent as an author, and 
eventually raise him to the rank of an 
acknowledged specialist on military sub- 
jects. Fraser was his college-tutor, and 
occasionally sent his pupil’s essays to be 
read before the Provost and Fellows in Hall 
—‘‘a college distinction worth recording, 
for the ‘Oriel style’ of English had been 
long famous.” Fraser once told him that 
he would “be just fit to write for the 
Edinburgh Review and the Times,” and would 
‘never understand what pure English is.” 
‘‘T do not know,” adds Judge Morris, ‘ if 
the last remark is correct; the first, cer- 
tainly, has been amply verified.” The 
intellectual conflicts of the time are briefly 
referred to; but the writer confesses that he 
has in truth “‘ never weighed the confusing 
dust of systems and creeds,” and that in 
theology he has never got beyond Pope. 
Though lightly done, the Oxford chapter is 
vivid and interesting. 

Some pithy sketches are given of the 
Young Ireland movement and its leaders. 
Of Smith O’Brien, whose acquaintance the 
author came to make, he writes that “ his 
foible was weak and palpable vanity.” 
Another celebrity, of a difterent sort, who 
is likewise credited with ‘‘ intense vanity,” 
is Archbishop Whately, whose manner is 
described as ‘‘abrupt and rough,” and his 
conversation as ‘‘ clever but not striking, 
that of an able, but not a great man; of a 
chop-logic, not of a sage.” The Judge’s 
reminiscences of his legal career, and his 
connexion with the Irish Bench and Bar, 
are among the most readable in the book. 
He declares of O’Connell that ‘ there never 
was &@ more consummate advocate, if the 
winning of verdicts is to be a test of merit, 
and his power as a cross-examiner has 
perhaps never been equalled.” Estimates 
are given of such legal luminaries as Ball, 
Lefroy, and Monahan, and some good 
stories are told of the last-mentioned, who 
seems to have particularly impressed the 
author. On one occasion a certain baronet 
was foolish enough to send a haunch of 
venison, which his keeper had shot and his 
cook prepared, to the judge who was to 
hear a suit in which he was personally 
interested. 


‘‘ The judge, conscientious almost to a fault, 
sent the bonne bouche back, with an indignant 
message. . . . The story was afterwards 
discussed on circuit ; the comments of Monahan 
were characteristic. ‘My dear fellow,’ the 
Chief Justice said, ‘you should have taken the 
damned scoundrel’s haunch, eaten it, and sent 
him to jail for contempt of court.’” 


Judge Morris’s me | career is modestly 
and attractively related. To the famous 








Oxford Essays of 1856 he contributed one 
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on “Tho Land System of Ireland,” and 
his acquaintance with the editor of the 
Edinburgh Review led to a connexion with 
that organ, which has lasted for nearly 
forty years. During this period he has 
published some forty essays in its pages “‘on 
subjects within a wide range—historical, 
legal, social, political.” Ho has contributed 
also to the Encyclopasdia Britannica, to the 
Quarterly, Historical, North British, Con- 
temporary, Fortnightly, and Saturday reviews, 
as well as to the present journal and many 
others. Once only was he treated with 
editorial rudeness, by a ‘‘ personage” on 
whom he here takes revenge in the remark 
that his object ‘seems to be to obtain the 
names of ‘ people of quality’ for his review, 
and some of these contributions are despic- 
able stuff.” The author speaks with special 
enthusiasm of his connexion with the Zimes, 
for which he wrote largely during some 
twenty-two years. Delane he regards as 
being ‘perhaps the greatest editor who 
ever lived.” Not all the Judge’s literary 
work has been anonymous. His Great 
Commanders of Modern Times, his Study on 
Moltke, and his Napoleon, in the ‘ Heroes 
of the Nations” series, are all more 
or less well known, It is fortunately no 
part of my task to appraise Judge Morris’s 
military views, or to discuss with him the 
relative merits of Wellington and Napoleon, 
of Moltke and Chanzy. Readers of the 
Acapemy need no reminding of the doughty 
skill with which he can treat of subjects 
which, like these, come within his own 
familiar purview. Perhaps fuller recollec- 
tions of such men as Francis Newman and 
J. A. Froude, of whom at one time the 
author saw a good deal, would have been 
welcome. The essential qualities of the 
book as a whole, however, are certainly 
more deserving of friendly recognition than 
critical censure: it exhibits in a marked 
degree the Carlylean virtues of insight and 
veracity. 
Hiram 'TATTERSALL, 
SOME BOOKS OF THEOLOGY, 

The Four Gospels as Iistorical Records, 
(Williams & Norgate.) 


Morality and Religion. By Rev. James Kidd, 


B.D. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 

A Confession of Faith, By An Unorthodox 
Believer. (Macmillans. ) 

Thoughts on Religion. By the late G. J. 
Romanes, F.R.S. Edited by Charles 
Gore. (Longmans. ) 


The Sacred Heart, and Other Sermons. By 
the Rev. Alfred Fawkes. (Burns & 
Oates. ) 

The Four Gospels as Historical Records is 
an anonymous work, based partly on Super- 
natural Religion, his obligations to which 
the author freely acknowledges, and to a 
much greater extent on Strauss’s first Life 
of Jesus, which, so far as I have noticed, he 
does not even name. Perhaps the present 
generation needs reminding that Strauss 
made good some points beyond the possi- 
bility of refutation. He showed that the 
Synoptics are irreconcilable with the 
Fourth Gospel, that the narratives of 





the Infancy in the first and third Sy- 
noptics are hopelessly at variance with one 
another, that the discrepancies between 
some other narratives of the same alleged 
occurrences are such as gravely to discredit 
them all. Since his time it has also been 
shown that various narratives in the Acts 
are contradicted by the authentic Epistles of 
St. Paul. These results are quite inde- 
pendent of our acceptance or rejection of 
the supernatural as an abstract possibility ; 
and, as the present author frequently points 
out, they are also quite independent of the 
mythical theory. Like Strauss in his first 
Life, he also maintains that the eternal 
substance of Christianity remains unaffected 
by the demolition of its historical basis ; 
only the interpretation he gives to Catholic 
dogma is, in accordance with English taste, 
moral rather than metaphysical. In claim- 
ing for English clergymen liberty to dis- 
believe the whole Gospel history, he seems 
to confound the limits of legal with those of 
moral obligation. Matthew Arnold admitted 
that for a young man holding the views set 
forth in Literature and Dogma to take orders 
would be rather strong. It would be 
equally strong for a clergyman who felt 
himself convinced by the anonymous critic 
of the Gospels to continue to read them out 
as if he believed them, or to continue 
officiating in a parish where his disbelief in 
them was known. The rector in TZrilby 
throws off the mask as soon as he can afford 
it. As Plato says, a man should begin to 
practise virtue when he becomes rich, and 
perhaps even a little before. 


Mr. James Kidd’s Kerr Lectures on 
Morality and Religion are a very thorough 
piece of work, and may be expected to win 
for their author a high place among Scottish 
theologians. But the book is adapted rather 
for the Scottish than for the English taste, for 
theological rather than for literary readers. 
The analysis, distinction, and connexion of 
ideas occupies a space excessive as compared 
with that given to facts and illustrations ; 
and the threads of abstract reasoning are 
spun out to a tenuity that fatigues, and to 
a length that exhausts the attention. Mr. 
Kidd is a U.P. minister, and, as might 
be expected, holds that morality implies 
religion, while religion issues in morality. 
So an absolutist statesman might maintain 
that civil order implies loyalty to a 
monarch or to a dynasty, and that loyalty 
issues in law-abiding conduct and patriotic 
devotion. 


An “ Unorthodox Believer,” starting with 
the naturalism that Mr. Arthur Balfour de- 
nounces, somehow satisfies himself that he 
can evolve from it a creed not differing 
very greatly from Mr. Balfour’s own. He 
‘* believes that Nature is all in all, and that 
there is nothing above it or beyond it” (p. 3). 
But Nature has a “ spiritual pole,” whatever 
that may mean, and this pole is personal, 
because the believer is a person, and he has 
a faith in his own immortality based on 
certain ‘‘ deep-seated instincts and pre- 
judices ’’ (p. 167), 

“It is possible that we shall some day know 
that the soul outlives the body .... and the 
only thing that can be certainly known about 
the next world is that, if it exist at all, it is 





shrouded in impenetrable mystery,” although 
‘it would be folly to ignore the evidence that’ is 
gradually being accumulated and sifted by the 
votaries of psychical research” (pp. 168 and 
170). ‘‘ The man who tells me that the happi- 
ness of others is his first concern is either 
deceiving himself or trying to deceive me” 
(p- 155), and ‘‘ Love, as the triumph of self- 
sacrifice, is the supreme end of existence” 
(p. 183). 
A few more exercises in this style will 
— enable the “ Believer” to write 
imself down orthodox, and join audibly in 
the Athanasian Creed. 


With the late George Romanes the evolu- 
tion from agnosticism to Anglican ortho- 
doxy was complete. When a young man 
that eminent naturalist and charming writer 
oe anonymously what he called ‘A 

andid Examination of Theism,” in which 
the ordinary arguments for the existence of 
a God were analysed and rejected from a 
purely sceptical point of view. As a Dar- 
winian Romanes occupied himself chiefly 
with the old teleological proof, the weakness 
of which, in the light of modern science, he 
fully exposed. Subsequently he felt his 
way towards the higher teleology advocated 
by Baden Powell, which sees in the order 
of nature itself evidence of a creative or 
immanent Mind. But he thought that such 
a Mind was too remote for intelligibility, 
much more for worship and love. Religion 
as he conceived it, at any rate religion 
under the form of Christianity, could only 
rest on intuition. Conscious of possessing 
no such intuition himself, he fancied that no 
charge of partiality towards it could be 
brought against him. The very reverse . 
was true. Not possessing the religious in- 
tuition, he immensely overestimated its value 
and diffusion. He did not consider that the 
multitudes of men, and still more of women, 
whom he credited with it were really 
guided by authority or suggestion; and 
that the few genuine mystics have ar- 
rived at such discordant results that 
their teaching is valueless as a revelation 
of objective truth. In metaphysical reason- 
ing he very soon got out of I his depth ; 
and his notions about the historical basis of 
Christianity may be judged by the state- 
ment that ‘‘the dates of tlfe Gospels’ have 
been fixed within the first century,” and 
that ‘‘ there is no longer any question as to 
historical facts save the miraculous,” Mr. 
Gore has done well to print the notes for 
‘‘A Candid Examination of Religion,” on 
which his friend was engaged during the 
last months of his life, and which represent 

art at least of the process that resulted in 

is complete conversion shortly before death. 
But their only value is to furnish an object 
lesson in the real effect of the ‘‘ wish to 
believe.” 


According to Prof. Mivart “ the consistent 
evolutionist ought to go to Mass.” ‘The 
duty would be easier to fulfil were the 
ceremony more often followed by a sermon 
like those of Father Fawkes, bright, 
scholarly, thoughtful, and redolent of the 
modern spirit. The preacher seems to address 
himself over the heads of his immediate 
congregation to two very different classes— 
to the reactionists within the Church of 
Rome, and to the progressives outside it. 
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He warns the former that ‘“‘we are weary 
of the incessant harking back to dead 
centuries; the of the living fills our 
ears” (P. 84), He reminds the latter, or 
rather he reminds both, that the Church, 
apes Guenge her Head, has expressed 
e est sympathy with the course of 
social reform, and that there is nothing 
new about this concession to the spirit 
of the age, the Renaissance and the 
Aufklirung found representatives in the 
papal chair. But it may be doubted 
whether an influx of rather unreasoning 
— passion will help us much towards 
a solution of the social question. The habit 
of making bold assumptions and sweeping 
statements is a dangerous preparation for 
the study of political economy. “Is it not 
true,” asks Father Fawkes, that ‘ the 
os mg | as means that > few are 
richer, and the poor proportionately poorer, 
because more tel ws exploited, Fran of 
old?” P. 22). I thought Mr. Giffen had 
roved the contrary. Again, ‘the political 
iberalism of the first half of our century ” 
with which the Church, it is admitted, had 
** scant sympathy,” is charged with having 
given us, 
‘* after a hundred years of power [sic], an in- 
dustrial society based on capitalism : a society 
so intolerable that its destruction seems the one 
remedy for its evils, and yet so rotten that it 
seems crumbling to pieces before our eyes”’ 
(p. 90). 
I think a careful study of Arnold Toynbee’s 
Industrial Revolution would lead Father 
Fawkes to moderate this rather violent lan- 
guage, and to set a juster value on that 
political Liberalism which was the indis- 
— preparation for his own social 
iberalism, and may yet prove its corrective. 
AtrreD W. Benn. 








Dante Vignettes. By Norley Chester. (Elliot 
Stock.) 


A nook appeared of late, the subject whereof 
was Poets on Poets. That was not the 
name of the book, the precise title of which, 
amid the mass of new publications, we 
are criminal enough to have forgotten ; nor 
can a busy man read everything. But we 
will vouch for it, this was the idea, and a 
very good idea it was. Our “literature,” 
as Dr. Johnson has it, is limited; but we 
will venture, by way of illustration, to draw 
up @ list for ourselves. "Tis a random lot: 

orace on Valgius, Juvenal on Tully (“ At 
si sic omnia,” &c.), Spenser on Chaucer, 
Ben Jonson on Shakspere, Keats on Homer, 
and Byron on James Blackett. 

A name for such effusions seems a desidera- 
tum ; let us call them poems of appreciation. 
But a poet may be appreciated in whole 
or in part: in other words, expressions of 
admiration may be called forth by the broad 

ristics of his work, or by the force 
and appeal of certain passages. A good 
instance of the latter is Ooleridge’s apos- 
trophe to Schiller, extorted by the dungeon- 
scene in ‘‘The Robbers”; and similar in 
kind, but never so vehement, are Norley 
Chester’s Dante Vignettes. 

Norley Chester is known to us as a lady 
who has already done good service in popu- 
Dante. Apart from this con- 





sideration, we hold it ungracious and well- 
nigh unpardonable, in an older writer, to 
deal with a first volume of verse in a severe, 
censorious, and forbidding temper, unless, 
indeed, the verse be of such quality as to 
preclude all hope of ultimate success. We 
have read this little book with care, and 
have come to the conclusion that its contents 
do not call for a harsh verdict. Quite other- 
wise ; there is so much that is good, and 
more that is promising, in her work that we 
are sorry, for Norley Chester’s sake, she did 
not, before taking the final plunge, submit 
her proofs to some competent adviser, who 
might have anticipa the aid of this 
friendly criticism. 

Speaking of the work as a whole, the 
subjects are well chosen; the phrasing is 
expressive and artistic; the rhymes are 
generally perfect ; and of every, or nearly 
every, piece it may be said, that it possesses 
the charm of sweet and satisfying melody. 
The thought, though never very deep, is 
adequate; and in relation to the great 
visionary and his divine imaginings, the 
writer exhibits sympathy and a true spirit 
of discipleship. ‘That the work should open 
with an address to Dante is therefore the 
acme of propriety. With reference to this 
much-tried son of song, it is said he “ culled 
from thorns the roses of his rhyme”—a 
very pretty and maidenly conceit. 

Among the more obvious topics of the 
Commedia we naturally place the episode 
of Francesca, concerning which Carlyle, 
spite of cynicism, discourses so pathetically. 
As might be expected, Norley Chester has 
been attracted to this fascinating theme ; 
and though this particular sonnet is not 
perhaps the best of the batch, the fact of 
the story being the common property of 
educated people forms a good reason why it 
should be picked out as a specimen : 


‘¢ Borne by the breath of ion to their doom, 
In that dark realm unlit by ray of sun 
Dante beheld two lovers, clasped as one, 
Come hastening to him through the murky 
gloom ; 
And Hell for once gives tender pity room, 
And tears in streams from eyes of sternness 


run 
At hearing how on earth they were undone, 
How cruel fate had nipped their life’s young 
bloom. 
‘¢ For, ah! that fatal kiss, all stained with sin, 
Life’s fairest noonday tinged with Hell’s mid- 


ht, 
Which let the flood of fiercest passion in, 
And brought at once their torment and delight! 
Is there no hope? May one tear Heaven win, 
And must one kiss so hard a doom requite ?’’ 

"Tis easy to point to the blemish in these 
lines—the lax use of the relative in the 
sextain ; but this fault is more than atoned 
for by the happy juxtaposing of those 
emblems of human emotion, tears and kisses, 
or, more particularly, the tear, lagrimetta, 
“little tear” of Dante’s comrade-in-arms 
and the tremulous salute of Messer Polo 
Malatesta. Upon the substance of the 
uestion (by the way, a wide problem) 

ante was ruthless, but Norley Chester, 
with Tennyson, evidently leans to the side 
of mercy. 

One of the sonnets has for title ‘ Pic- 
carda’s Contentment,” and for motto the 
word’s ‘‘ogni dove in cielo ¢ Paradiso.” 


Very good; the lesson is one we may all 





take to heart. We desire, however, a word 
with Norley Chester on an _ idiomatic 
error, which, if not corrected, might easily 
become a mannerism, The second quatrain 
runs: 


‘* Dost never crave of Heaven more blessed boon ? 
Art still content in lower sphere to stay 
Than where the full-voiced choir their praises 


pay ? 
Hast never longed for Heaven's full-glorious 
noon? ’’ 


These are imaginary questions addressed 
by Dante (by the mouth of Norley 
Chester) to Piccarda, for whom, though not 
of the first order of saints, yet as a saint, 
the poet must be conceived to have enter- 
tained some measure of reverence. In 
omitting the pronoun Norley Chester 
doubtless supposes she follows Elizabethan 
precedent—and she is right. In Shakspere, 
not to go too far afield, the usage is 
extremely common, but, when invoked, 
conveys the notion of familiarity or con- 
tempt. Take, for example, ‘‘ King Lear,” 
ii. 1, 91, ‘‘ How dost, my lord?” and iv. 1, 
31, ‘Fellow, where goest?” or again, 
‘** Hamlet,” i. 5, 161, “ Well said, old mole! 
canst work i’ the earth so fast?” These 
instances show, if nothing more, the 
tendency of the locution. On the other 
hand, it is but fair to point out, as a matter 
not of archaeology but of art, that this 
brevity and compression is in keeping with 
the nature of the sonnet as a literary mode. 
The point may be safely left for Norley 
Chester’s consideration. Personally, we 
confess, our taste is not much offended by 
this mote; but it may offend others more. 
We pass to a far graver fault. 

In the sonnet “ Beatrice’s Farewell” 
occurs the line : 


** The glories of Empyrean appear.’’ 


This is, in a double sense, impossible. The 
accentuation is wrong; and “ empyrean”’ 
is not a proper noun, but an adjective. In 
Dante it always appears in company with 
‘‘cielo.” For instance, Jnferno ii, 21 : 


‘* Nell’ empireo ciel per padre eletto,’’ 


where the scansion might have instructed 
our author in the true pronunciation. Milton 
has “ the empyrean ”’;* and this, we suspect, 
is the genesis of the mistake, though, of 
course, it furnishes no sort of justification 
for it. It is, indeed, a sad blot. ‘The 
blunder, however, is such as any young 
writer might commit in an unguarded 
moment, and does not affect our general 
estimate. 

Let Norley Chester take heart. She has 
made vocal and coherent ideas which occur 
to Dante-lovers in their journey, pilgrim- 
wise, through the Commedia; and to those 
who are not Dante-lovers this dainty little 
book may well serve as alure. For the 
rest, the peak of Parnassus is seldom won 
at a bound. F. J. Snewu. 


* So also Tennyson, in his experimental Alcaics 
on Milton : 
‘¢ Whose titan angels, Gabriel, Abdiel, . 
Starred from Jehovah’s gorgeous armouries, 
Tower, till the deep-dom’d empyrean 
Rings to the roar of an angel onset.” 


We quote from memory.—Ep. Acapgmy. 
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Secret Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. 
and of the Regency: Extracted from the 
German Oorrespondence of the Duchess 
of Orleans, Mother of the Regent, pre- 
ceded by a Notice of this Princess, and 
accompanied with Notes. (Nichols.) 


Tue Duchess of Orleans, mother of the 
Regent, was no flatterer. In the first place, 
she did not flatter herself : 

**I am, unquestionably, very ugly,” she says; 
‘“my eyes are small, my nose is short and 
thick, my lips long and flat.... I have great, 
hanging cheeks, and a large face; my stature 
is short and stout; my body and my thighs 
are too short ; and, upon the whole, I am truly 
a very ugly little object.... Hands more ugly 
than mine are not perhaps to be found in the 
whole world.” 

And, having thus painted her own portrait, 
she feels no scruple in charging her palette 
with sombre colours when painting the 
—— of her contemporaries—including 

er own kith and kin. 

In truth they were a strange set, and she 
herself by no means the least original. 
Born at Heidelberg, in 1652, she carried 
to her French home, to the courtly circle 
of Versailles, her German virtues of frank- 
ness and loyalty, but also, it must be 
said, her German coarseness. Saint-Simon 
—whom she had snubbed on a notable 
occasion, but who was drawn to her 
doubtless by their common hatred for 
Louis XIV.’s legitimated offspring—while 
doing justice to her good qualities, does not 
disguise the bad. She was, he declares, 
“frank, straightforward, good, helpful, 
noble, and great in all her ways,” and 
“capable of tender and unalterable friend- 
ship”; but, on the other hand, “ more like 
a man than a woman,” with “‘the figure and 
the boorishness of a porter,” ‘‘ ungracious,” 
‘hard, harsh, and easily moved to aversion,” 
and ‘always shut up at her writing.” 

She wrote interminably. Though she had 

come to France to marry Monsieur, the 
king’s brother, at the age of nineteen, her 
heart turned always back to her German 
home, to her German kin and friends, 
‘*T never had anything like French manners,” 
she says, ‘‘and I never could assume them, 
because I always considered it an honour to be 
born a German, and always cherished the 
maxims of my own country, which are seldom 
in favour here.” 


And, again, ‘‘I am German in all my 
habits” — even to the forswearing of 
chocolate, coffee, tea, and “‘ other foreign 
drugs”—‘‘and like nothing in eating or 
drinking which is not conformable to our 
old customs.” So with her love of things 
Teutonic, her yearning for her friends, she 
sat at her desk, hour after hour, inditing 
the most interminable epistles in racy, 
colloquial, erratically spelt German. 

**On Sunday I write to my aunt, the dear 
Electress of Hanover, and to Lorraine; on 
Monday to Savoy and to the Queen of Spain; 
on Tuesday to Lorraine; on Wednesday to 
Modena; on Thursday to Hanover again; on 
Friday to Lorraine; and on Saturday I bring 
up the arrears of the week. Sometimes, after 
having written in the course of a day twenty 
sheets to the Princess of Wales, ten or twelve 
to my daughter, and twenty to the Queen of 
Sicily, Iam so tired that I can hardly set one 
foot Vetore the other,” 





For the benefit of these correspondents, 
she described and re-described wt ~ 
about her, collecting facts, scandal, his- 
torical material of the most undoubted 
value, and tittle-tattle that can have no 
value except as an indication of contem- 
orary thought and opinion. Into the 
inner circles of politics she was clearly 
never admitted. Louis XIV. liked her, 
seems to have had a genuine respect for 
her blunt, comparative honesty in an in- 
triguing and hypocritical court. Her son, 
the Regent, had for her, no doubt, a son’s 
affection, and even listened, on occasions, to 
her sermonising on his malpractices—and 
heaven knows that her remonstrances were 
not uncalled for! But neither Louis XIV. 
nor the Regent cared to consult her on 
affairs of State. So she was in some sense 
an outsider, albeit an outsider who by her 
position was in daily contact with the people 
who were making the history of her time. 
And these people she paints for us, not 
always fairly, for when she hated—as she 
hated Mme. de Maintenon—she hated 
terribly, but in strong, coarse, living 
colours. With scant charm, and no deli- 
cacy at all, her work is vital, and keeps 
an intense interest. 

The volume before me, it may be well 
to state for the benefit of those who like to 
know the genesis of a book, is a transla- 
tion, very slightly abridged in certain parts, 
of a volume of extracts from the Seles 8 
letters which appeared in 1823. These 
extracts are arranged, as in the earlier 
volumes of extracts which a in 
1788, not chronologically, according to the 
date of the letters—an arrangement adopted 
in the later collections of extracts published 
by M. Brunet and M. Jaeglé—but accord- 
ing to subject, the extracts relating to any 

articular person being grouped together. 
Probably for the purpose of the general 
reader this is the best arrangement, and 
no valid objection can be taken to it. 
But I think a word of objection may, 
in all kindliness, be spoken with regard 
to the “Advertisement by the Editor,” 
and “ Biographical Notice of the Duchess 
of Orleans,” prefixed to the volume. 
These also are taken from the edition of 
1823, the notice signed “‘ D—g” being by 
a certain M. Depping, and are, in truth, 
not “up to date.” For since 1823 the 
Duchess’s letters have been published in 
extenso, and with German thoroughness, in 
Germany, and there have been at least two 
French editions of extracts; while as to 
the “ = age Notice,” M. Depping 
naturally knew no more of his subject 
than was known in 1823; but since then 
additional light has been thrown on the 
history of the reigns of Louis XIV. 
and XV. Thus M. Depping assumed 
that the Duke of Orleans’ first wife, the 
sister of our Charles II., the ‘‘ Madame” 
of Bossuet’s superb funeral oration, had 
been poisoned. In this he but followed 
the Duchess herself, who in these letters, 
while exonerating her husband, names 
the Chevalier de Lorraine, her husband’s 
worthless favourite, as the murderer— 
indeed, M. Depping but followed a very 

eneral opinion, almost accepted by Sainte- 
Beave as late as 1852. Nor is it to be 





wondered at that doubt should have pre- 
vailed from the beginning as to the real 
cause of Madame’s death ; for the circum- 
stances were undoubtedly suspicious, and 
the medical science of her time—which 
babbled of cholera-morbus—had evidently 
been quite baffled. But in 1867, M. Littré, 
with his usual care and patience, re-diagnosed 
the case, and has left no reasonable doubt 
that death was due to natural causes—to a 
perforation of the intestines. 

However, it is with no word of objection 
that one should leave a volume which, in 
M. Zola’s phrase, is so essentially as this, 
‘‘a human document.” 

Frank T. Manrztars. 








A History of the Parish of Leyton, Essex. 
With Maps and other Illustrations. By 
the Rev. John Kennedy. (Leyton : Phelp 
Brothers. ) 

Lzyron is a place with no history, in the 

dignified acceptation of that term. Indeed, 

its name scarcely emerges in English annals, 
except that John Strype, the antiquary, was 
parson for nearly seventy years, and the 
ubiquitous Pepys once got a bad dinner 
there, at the manor house of Sir William 
Hickes. Yet Mr. Kennedy, the vicar of 
one of the districts that have recently been 
carved out of the mother parish, has been 
able to fill a substantial volume of more 
than 400 pages with a collection of local 
documents, not one of which we could wish 
"Until about £ L 
ntil about forty years ago, Leyton re- 

mained a rural village, much affected as a 

convenient place of residence by City - 

nates. It lies on the Essex bank of the 

Lea, connected with Hackney by what must 

always have been one of the main lines of 

communication into the Eastern counties, 
still known as Lea Bridge. Along the river 
extend marshes, which have given to this 
tract the name of Low Leyton ; while a con- 
siderable area was formerly part of the pur- 
lieus of Epping Forest, now sadly diminished. 

But the monstrous growth of “ greater 

London” has altogether changed the char- 

acter of this once pleasant suburb. So far as 

we have discovered, the latest census given 
in this volume is that of 1841, when the 
inhabitants numbered only 3258. At the 
resent time, the population (as we have 

Sonn given to understand) exceeds 70,000. 

In fact, Leyton has now become an annexe 

of that great industrial hive which centres 

round Stratford, and which has grown more 
rapidly during the last twenty years than 
any other corner of England. The borough 
ot West Ham and the county divisions of 

Walthamstow (which includes Leyton) and 

Romford are—taking them together—the 

three most populous parliamentary consti- 

tuencies in the United Kingdom. 

The flourishing period of the history of 
Leyton was the rst half of the present 
century. Opulent families conn with 
the Corporation of London, the East India 
Company, the Bank of England, and the 
Trinity House, lived in comfortable houses, 
embowered among old trees. Both houses 
and trees have now mostly See. 
The home of the great-grandfather of 
the present writer still stands, as the 
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Leyton Constitutional Club—quod sit per- 
petua! Perhaps the oldest of these Leyton 
families was that of Bosanquet; but with 
them must be mentioned the Lanes, the 
Mastermans, the Wigrams, the Copelands, 
and the Barclays. In 1847, Leyton could 
boast of three Conservative members of 
parliament, while we happen to know of 
one other resident who had declined the 
honour. 

The chief interest of Mr. Kennedy’s 
book is that it enables us, to a considerable 
extent, to restore the Leyton of eighty years 
ago. Our es is stirred by the story 
of the Loyal Leyton Volunteer Corps of 100 
men,§which was raised in 1808 : 

‘¢ "T'was when jis banners at Boulogne 
Arm’d in our island every freeman.’’ 


The small parish of Leyton contributed in 
subscriptions no less than £925; and when 
the corps was disbanded in 1813, nearly 
£200 remained in hand, to be distributed in 
plate to the officers, money to the sergeants, 
and a dinner to the men. (In 1854, we 
regret to say, the subscriptions to the 
Patriotic Fund amounted to no more than 
£107.) Again, a little later (in 1822), 
when the accommodation of the church was 
found inadequate, and it was necessary to 
expend £4521, only £1217 of this was levied 
by a church-rate, the balance being provided 
from subscriptions—the oldest parishioner 
giving anonymously £1000, “part of a 
bequest he has unexpectedly received from 
a friend.” At about the same time (1821), 
the inhabitants of the parish, in public 
meeting assembled, resolved to establish 
patrols, at the cost of a ninepenny rate, 
‘for the protection of the churchyard and 
of the inhabitants during the winter season.” 
The doings of these patrols on two occasions 
are worthy of record : 

* At half-past 2 o’clock found Mr. Watson, the 
landlord of the King’s Head, hanging out of 
his window naked. He was calling out for 
Richard Brand, and was taken down from the 
window by Brockway and Bantrip, to whom 
he said that some persons were in the house, 
and were then upslaiee his grandfather. It 
appears that he dream’t so. 

* Brockway and Morphett found Mr. 
Pritchard, the deputy-inspector of the Bow 
Street horse patrol, lying on the road, having 
fallen from his horse.”’ 

So late as 1833 we find an entry: ‘“ Three 
men came to watch Mrs. Bush’s daughter’s 
grave to-night.” 

It would be easy to fill columns of our 
space with curious extracts from the church- 
wardens’ accounts, which are complete since 
1651, and from the other parochial records 
which our author has laboriously tran- 
scribed. On one point only have we caught 
him tripping. In chronological order, under 
the date of 1867, he enters: ‘‘ This year 
the following tradesman’s token was issued.” 
Whether “‘ issued” is a mistake for “ dis- 
covered”? we know not; but of course the 
token in question is one of the seventeenth 
century. It will be duly found in William- 
son’s edition of Boyne’s Trade Tokens issued 
in the Seventeenth Century (i. 225), together 
with a second Leytonstone token dated 
1668. But, on the whole, Mr. Kennedy’s 
work has been admirably performed ; and 
we cannot conclude without a word of com- 





pliment to the local printers for the excellent 
style in which they have turned out the 
book. Jas. 8. Corron. 








On the Cars and Off: being the Journal of 
a Pilgrimage along the Queen’s Highway 
to the East, from Halifax, in Nova Scotia, 
to Victoria, in Vancouver’s Island. By 
Douglas Sladen. (Ward, Lock, & 
Bowden. ) 


Mr. Doveras Stapen’s travels in British 
North America are both amusing and in- 
teresting. He is a capital traveller, always 
in high spirits, ready and anxious to 
admire, and making the best of everything. 
He must have been a genial and accom- 
modating fellow-traveller. He tells us that 
his work : 
‘does not pretend to be a _ historical, or 
statistical, or, in any way, an authoritative 
book. It is simply designed to show the 
British and American reader what a beautiful, 
romantic, easy, and interesting country Canada 
is to visit, and how full of promise in her 
future.” 
This it does most effectively. But the 
author is unnecessarily modest in his dis- 
claimer : what he gives us of the history of 
Canada is good, and his statistics are 
generally of value. 

Mr. Sladen’s admiration for Canada is 
unbounded. He compares it favourably 
with other parts of the world: 


‘From one end to the other the scenery of 
mountain or prairie, forest, lake, and river, is 
magnificent. From one end to the other there 
is shooting and fishing that cannot be surpassed. 
Canada is Scotland on the scale of a continent, 
and with the summer and autumn climate of an 
earthly Paradise. In winter it is, in its frozen 
East, a land of sunshine and blue skies, and the 
cold never passes the battlemented rampart of 
the Rocky Mountains.” 


Perhaps his admiration sometimes carries 
him away, and he is not free from exaggera- 
tion, as when he calls the great glacier of 
the Selkirks the largest in the world. Quebec 
is undoubtedly the most picturesque town in 
North America, though its picturesqueness is 
much diminished by the wanton destruction 
of its gates, whereby America has lost, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sladen, her principal architectural 
curiosities ; nor has any subsequent increase 
in the business of Quebec in any way war- 
ranted this act of vandalism. 

The four provinces of Manitoba, Assini- 
boia, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, comprising 
about 440,000 square miles, are called the 
Peasant’s Paradise. This was the country 
for hard-working farmers, and Mr. Sladen 
gives some remarkable instances of English 
and Scotch labourers whose industry has 
been crowned with success. We say this 
was the country for hardworking farmers, 
because from accounts that have come to 
our notice from Manitoba since Mr. Sladen’s 
visit it seems that the universal fall of 

rices has invaded that province, and it 
is now next to impossible to make a 
living. Mr. Sladen writes of wheat at 
75 cents. per bushel. The price last 
autumn in Manitoba was 38 cents. Beef 








was 2 cents. a pound, and pork 4 cents. 
The only men who make muiine are the| 
middlemen, who go round, buy up the wheat 


at the lowest figure, and ship at a good 
profit to Liverpool. Nevertheless, Mani- 
toba has its advantages. It is, according 
to Mr. Sladen, one of the healthiest countries 
on the globe for man and beast. He men- 
tions a sneering saying common in Australia 


‘that if a gentleman settles in Canada, his 
children will very likely become peasants; and 
that if a peasant settles in Australia, his 
children will very likely become gentlemen.” 


The influx of settlers from Iceland is so 
great that our author asserts there are 
more Icelanders in Canada than there are 
in Iceland. 

Mr. Sladen’s experience of laws designed 
to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquor 
is most diverting : 


‘*When I was there, Nova Scotia rejoiced in 
the funniest of legal fictions—the Scott Act, 
prohibiting the sale of spirituous liquors. It 
was openly disregarded. In the larger towns 
hotels sold liquor as if the Act did not exist ; 
and in the smaller ones it was merely a case of 
finding out whether the milkman, or the mil- 
liner, or the fancy stationer would oblige you. 
Nova Scotia differs to this extent from Ver- 
mont, where in prohibitionist towns every shop 
is said to sell spirituous liquors. At Annapolis 
I did have to pay 25 cents for a biscuit, and 
gota bottle of beer thrown in ; but it was quite 
unusual to go through this farce. I inquired of 
Prof. Roberts how they managed things so 
comfortably. ‘Oh, juries won’t convict, so it’s 
no good prosecuting.’ At Windsor the farce 
was at its height.” 


The book is profusely and on the whole 
extremely well illustrated, and begins with 
a charming letter from Lord Dufferin and 
Ava in reply to Mr. Sladen’s dedication to 
him. We have only one fault to find, and 
that is the physical weight of the book it- 
self: no one who takes it up in an idle 
moment can hold it long. 

Wa. Wicknam. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Great Responsibility. By Marguerite 
Bryant. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Lucilla: An Experiment. By Alice Spinner. 
In 2 vols. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


A Maid of the Manse. By E. Rentoul Esler. 
(Sampson Low.) 


The Model of Christian Gay. By Horace 
Annesley Vachell. (Bentley.) 


The Laird and His Friends. (Skeffington.) 


A Deal with the Devil. By Eden Phillpotts. 
(Bliss, Sands & Foster. ) 


The Heir of Fairmount Grange. By Agnes 
Maule Machar. (Digby, Long & Oo.) 


A Great Responsibility is excellent; but 
it would have been more excellent still had 
it been in two volumes instead of three. 
When everybody foresees the inevitable 
from the first, there is no use in prolonging 
the agony. When that very original young 
lady, Cecil Lestrange, receives suitor after 
suitor, to make them go down before 
her like ninepins, we know as well as 
possible that it is only because she is 
reserved for her youthful guardian, Arthur 
Treconner, otherwise Lestrange. They 
appear to be at cross purposes all through, 
and fail to perceive what is perfectly patent 
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to all observers, that they are hopelessly in 
love with each other. Treconner regards 
his harum-scarum but delightful ward as 
‘‘ a great responsibility,” while she believes 
that he is utterly indifferent to her. There 
are many mixed passages of life to go 
through before the light mutually dawns 
upon them at last. It had been the object 
of Sir Cecil Lestrange to train up his 
daughter to the sense of a man’s responsi- 
bilities with regard to his name and estates ; 
but, in spite of her hoydenish ways, she 
never lost her womanliness. Her London 
experiences, in which she shocks more 
prudish, yet less virtuous, society ladies, 
are related with genuine humour. In spite 
of being a little too perfect for this everyday 
world, ‘I'reconner is a fairly adequate hero. 
His mother is well drawn, too, and we feel 
no little sympathy for Lord Huntly, and 
also for Walter Tressaly and his unsophis- 
ticated little wife José. Other characters 
supply the seamy side of life. As a whole, 
the novel is decidedly successful; the very 
last thing that could be said of it would be 
that it was dull. 


We cannot congratulate Miss Alice Spinner 
on Lucilla from a literary point of view, nor 
indeed is there a great deal to be said for 
it from any aspect. As a story it strikes 
one as being incomplete and imperfect. Its 
general aim seems to be to emphasise the 
evils arising from mixed marriages between 
English people and Creoles. Some of the 
descriptions of scenery and climate in the 
West Indies are well done ; but beyond this 
there is really nothing to say. Lucilla St. 
John is a handsome English girl, who goes 
out to teach music and the French language 
at Grove Hill College, in the island of San 
José. She falls a victim to the wiles of a 
rich Creole named Da Costa, and marries 
him, only to discover in an incredibly short 
time what a sensual villain he is. The 
reverse of the medal is shown in the 
machinations of an English blackleg, Capt. 
Despard, to ‘‘ capture” a wealthy Creole 
girl, named Liris Morales, who is both 
cultivated and refined. She is saved from 
the marriage by another Creole lady, who 
convinces her that no good ever has come, 
or ever can come, from such ill-assorted 
marriages. The elder Alexander Dumas, 
who was himself of Creole blood, summed 
up the whole West Indian question in the 
phrase, ‘‘ The mulatto is one who hates his 
father and despises his mother.” 


There is no more careful writer among 
lady novelists than Miss Esler. All her 
studies of character are finished with a 
clearness and minuteness which remind one 
of the Dutch painters; and A Maid of the 
Manse is no exception to the rule. Itisa 
healthy, though somewhat sad, story. The 
scene is laid in the North of Ireland, and 
the incidents deal with the trials and 
troubles in the daily life of two ministerial 
families. Our sympathies go out to both 
heroines, Madge Hamilton and Rosie Wed- 
derburn ; for there is a great deal that is 
touching in connexion with both. But 


perhaps the episodes which move us most 
are those which relate the experiences of 
the Rev. Dr. Hamilton. A man of refined 
intellect, his straitened means and large 


family have kept him down in the world ; 
and when, late in life, he receives a call to a 
larger sphere, he feels compelled to decline 
it from conscientious reasons. His old wife 
turns against him for his unworldly wisdom; 
the son upon whom he had built all his 
hopes dashes them to the ground by his 
heterodox opinions; and it is not too much 
to say that the noble-hearted if somewhat 
Quixotic minister dies prematurely of a 
broken heart. It is long since we have 
read anything more pathetic in the fiction 
of the day. It is only matched by the 
heroic self-sacrifice of little Rosie for her 
lover’s sake. 


A powerful study of certain phases of 
life in California is presented in Zhe Model 
of Christian Gay. The style is a little rugged 
and unfinished, perhaps, but there is no 
mistaking the author’s grasp over character 
and incident. The “model,” Virginia Smith, 
is a beautiful and graceful creature, married 
to a desperado who attacks mail coaches 
and commits other crimes, and who finds 
himself in gaol at last, only to break out 
again by an almost impossible feat. Vir- 
ginia’s striking beauty has come from her 
Spanish origin ; and Christian, who hasstudied 
art in Europe and made a great reputation, 
has never seen anything to equal it. Te is 
allowed to paint her; but while he has been 
completely enthralled by her loveliness, he 
remains loyal to the trust reposed in him 
by her husband. Not so his scapegrace 
brother, Sylvester Gay, a tenor singer cele- 
brated under the name of ‘‘ Robin Hood.” 
He makes fierce love to Virginia ; and when 
he is bearing her away from Valley Springs 
in hope of triumphing over her he is shot 
dead by a rival, who mistakes him for his 
brother. Christian Gay is a fine fellow, 
but seems almost too good for this world. 
After the flight of Virginia he seeks her out, 
and restores her to her husband, though at 
a word she would have followed him through 
life. The episode of Dr. Lowly, a man of 
an originally fine nature, who had become 
degraded through the betrayal of his 
daughter, but who afterwards recovers 
himself by Christian’s aid, is very sad and 
touching. The force and vigour displayed 
in this study of Californian life are ex- 
ceptional. 


We are rather puzzled in our estimate of 
The Laird and His Friends. The work is 
anonymous. If by a new writer, it reveals 
unquestionable promise; but if it is by a 
practised hand, who has had experience in 
the developments of Scottish theology, then 
it is less remarkable. Some of the chapters, 
however, dealing with the unsophisticated 
aspects of human nature, are very naturally 
written ; and indeed the whole volume is 
pleasant to read. The aged laird, Sir George 
Seaforth, is an excellent study. He is 
attached to the old order, and it is almost 
touching to read how he implores his 
protégé, Henry Allen, to cling to it. The 
latter nevertheless belongs to the younger 
day of culture, and soon leaves his old 
patron behind. The consequence is, that 
without knowing it, the laird helps to con- 
demn and drive out of the Kirk the very 
man whom he relied upon to sustain it by 





his ability and eloquence. llen’s sister 


Margaret is a charming creature, and round 
her and her lover, Norman Herbert, a good 
deal of the interest of the story centres. It 
would be unfair to the author to unravel 
the few innocent intricacies of plot, but 
they are evolved with considerable skill, 
and the interest of the reader never slackens 
while tracing them. 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts writes an amusing 
though farcical little sketch in 4 Deal with 
the Devil. The central idiot—for more than 
one character would come under that defini- 
tion—is old Daniel Dolphin, who enters into 
a strange compact with the devil on the eve 
of completing his hundredth year. His 
Satanic Majesty agrees to let Daniel have 
ten more years of life—a thing he can only 
do for “ old customers ”—on condition that 
with every year there is a backwardation of 
ten years of his life. The upshot of this, of 
course, would be that by the time he became 
one hundred and ten he would really have 
got back to the time of his birth as an 
infant. Dolphin lives with a granddaughter, 
who is about sixty at the time the process 
of rejuvenation begins. As the spell works 
on from year to year, Satan’s recruit plays 
some mad pranks, and gets into many diffi- 
culties, matrimonial and other, so that he 
and his companion have to fly from place to 
place. At one time he is sowing his wild 
oats, and fulfils his threat to “‘ paint the 
town red’’; at another he goes out to Monte 
Carlo with a friend, fortified by ‘‘a system 
that will knock the stuffing out of the 
strongest bank that ever robbed innocents.”’ 
Breaches of promise and offences against 
the law are very common with old Dolphin 
all the time he is growing younger. His 
granddaughter has to pose during his 
chequered career in the various relation- 
ships of daughter, wife, mother, and grand- 
mother. What happens when the ee- 
ment comes to an end, and Satan finds he 
has been overreached by a flaw in the 
document, the reader must discover for him- 
self, The sketch will evoke many a hearty 
laugh, as the idea is carried through in a 
very lively fashion. 

One good thing, and the only good thing 
so far 1“ we io been able to discover, 
in The Heir of Fairmount Grange is its 
description of the scenery of the St. 
Lawrence and the environs of Quebec, All 
this is obviously done with a loving and 
experienced eye. But the story, as a whole, 
is of the most commonplace description. 
The heroine, Ethel Howard—who loses a 
fine English estate, only to recover it again 
under better conditions when the legitimate, 
but drunken, heir has run his earthly course 
—is the best drawn of the characters. Edgar 
Fane, her early lover, who abandons her 
when she loses the property, and goes out 
to Canada to endeavour to “ recapture” her 
when she comes into it again, is a con- 
temptible creature. All the others are 
without backbone, except Norman Stuart; 
and as he rescues the heroine from a watery 
grave he is fairly entitled to her hand, 
according to all the rules of romance 
—especially as his own volatile sweetheart 
has already thrown him over. The book 
abounds in gross misprints. 





G. Baryetr Samira. 
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SOME AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Selections from Thoreau. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Henry 8. Salt. (Macmillans.) 
As much talent is required to make a good 
selection from an author’s works as to write a 
good story of his life. In either case, the same 
clear appreciation of characteristics and the 
same critical discernment are needed. Mr. 
Salt has proved himself equal to both tasks. His 
biography of Thoreau, which, at the time of its 
appearance, was deser vedly praised, has a fitting 
supplement in the present volume. Of course, 
readers already familiar with Thoreau’s works 
may be disappointed that their own private 
preferences are not always gratified. In my 
own case, after assuring myself that the 
‘‘Natural History of Massachusetts” was in- 
cluded, I looked for the paper on “ Autumnal 
Tints ” and failed to find it. It contains some 
of Thoreau’s finest prose passages, and expresses 
well the author’s heart and mind in its 
enticing invitation to ‘‘Consider the beauty of 
the forest and not merely a few impounded 
herbs.” Yet, what other paper it should have 
replaced is a question not readily answered. 
Not, certainly, that on ‘‘ Walking” from the 
same volume. The chapter on ‘‘ The Wellfleet 
Oysterman” could have beon better spared, 
for neither in humour nor descriptive power is 
it up to Thoreau’s usual level. But, as the 
editor says, these selections are ‘typical of 
Thoreau in almost all his moods and aspects,” 
and this representative character of the work 
is too important a merit to be disturbed. So 
that, although ‘“‘much would have more,” the 
shrewd publisher has doubtless fixed certain 
limits ; and it is not easy to see how, under the 
circumstances, Mr. Salt could have done better 
than he has done. Yet it is a matter for 
regret, if not for complaint, that the scheme of 
the book could not be made to include passages 
from the Journals, several volumes of 
which have been published under the 
careful and sympathetic editorship of Mr. 
H. G. O. Blake. The writings which Thoreau 
elaborated for the press may possess an 
added grace of style, but there is some 
loss of freshness and force. In the message of 
the apostle of nature, even a suggestion of 
artifice seems out of place. At any rate, in 
none of Thoreau’s writings is there such 
sure stimulus to thought as in his Journals. 
Mr. Salt alludes to the mutual influ- 
ence Thoreau and Emerson exercised on each 
other. Emerson’s influence on Thoreau is 
manifest enough in some parts of this volume, 
notably in the essay on “ Friendship,” portions of 
which are simply an echo of Emerson’s study 
of the same subject. It is on his own ground, 
of close observation of natural fact and of wise 
and significant inference, that Thoreau is at 
hie best ; and here he has had many imitators, 
but as yet no rival. Because these selections 
are so representative, we see in them the real 
Thoreau—true-hearted and affectionate, instead 
of the soured misanthrope which some persons 
have conceived him to be. A hater of men 
could not have put forward that eloquent 
“Plea for Captain John Brown.” Thoreau 
was filled with the humanitarian spirit, and a 
hater only of sham and pretence and mean 
views of life and duty. So ardent a lover of 
life in nature could not have been a hater of 
human life. The man who is careless of “the 
meanest thing that lives,” or finds one of the 
joys of life in ‘killing something” with gun 
or hound or rod, powers A a jolly good fellow at 
the festive board, but his excellence as neigh- 
bour and citizen is more than doubtful. 
Whereas Thoreau, loving the trees and not 
felling them, and the birds and beasts and not 
slaying them, was always forward in the 
cause of human right and justice. Latterly, 
letters and other records, showing the domestic 
quality of his character, have come to light; 








but E think all along those who have read his 
own published writings understandingly must 
have discerned it there. 


Meditations in Motley. By Walter Black- 
burn Harte. (Boston: The Arena Publishing 
Co.) The “ thing called a book ” (to use Car- 
lyle’s phrase) is common enough, but the thing 
that is a book is rare. Especially is this true 
of books of criticism. The best literary work 
of our time—as well as much of the worst— 
seems to run mostly into fiction; while along 
with it, and quite as pee go things called 
books, consisting of light, literary confections 
in the shape of criticism and poetry, which 
have grace and style to recommend them, but 
no substance. When any book of good 
criticism comes, it should be welcomed and 
made known for the benefit of the few persons 
who care for such works. The book under 
notice is one of these. It is, so far as 
I know, the first from the author’s pen; 
but his writings are well known to the 
readers of the excellent Arena, and those 
who read his present book will, with some 
eagerness, await its successor. For it is a book 
in which wit and bright, if often satirical, 
humour are made the vehicle for no flimsy 
affectations, but for genuine thought. Mr. 
Ruskin has affirmed that the virtue of origin- 
ality is not newness, but genuineness. All 
d ds, he says, on ‘‘getting to the spring of 
things and working out from that. It is the 
coolness and clearness and deliciousness of the 
water, fresh from the fountain-head, opposed to 
the thick, hot, and unrefreshing drainage of 
other men’s meadows.”’ In this true sense Mr. 
Harte’s book is original. Here is his own 
thought on several topics, pleasantly displayed, 
and no mere echo or second-hand production of 
the ideas of others. His attitude and his sense 
of responsibility are indicated when he says : 

“‘ The vulgarisation of literature as merchandise, 

made to tickle fools, is complete in our day. 
‘ . It outlaws all thinkers, who recognise the 
sanctity of words. We must be far gone indeed in 
this barbarism of supply and demand when men, 
and men who have had every advantage of educa- 
tion, of communion with the greatest minds of all 
times in their me course, with a knowledge 
of the mystic grandeur surrounding the creation 
and evolution of human language, can talk glibly 
and smile, of selling mere words. There are no 
such things as mere words—except in the diction- 
aries. Once marshal words in any array and they 
are good or evil existences. Thoughts and words 
are sacred things” (pp. 77, 78). 
If Mr. Harte continues to act up to this senti- 
ment, as he does in the present book, he may 
not achieve the triumph of tenth and twentieth 
editions; but he will be a power for good—as 
every true man of letters is, and must be—in 
the world. If it were practicable, I should be 
much disposed to let the author recommend 
himself by giving other and copious quotations 
from these essays. He has, among other 
things, something to say about style. His 
own style is good, because it so excellently 
conveys his thought. Occasionally, perhaps, 
he is too lavish with adjectives and adverbs. 
On the other hand, at his best—that is, in his 
most characteristic and seemingly unconscious 
passages—he reminds one of Montaigne: the 
charming inconsequence, the egotism free from 
arrogance. This is a book I am glad to have 
read, not because it is thus done with, but 
because its suggestive ideas linger in the mind, 
and it will bear re-reading. 


From a New England Hillside : Notes from 
Underledge. By William Potts. (Macmillans.) 
These “‘ notes,”’ which are fifty-nine in number, 
and range from two to six or seven pages 
each in length, extend from October 1893 to 
October 1894, and so cover all the seasons of 
the year. But although written in the midst 
of country sights and sounds, they are not 











wholly or even chiefly occupied with the 
phenomena of nature. They touch upon many 
things, from the incubation of eggs to the 
inconceivability of everlasting life. The author 
has a strong predilection for quotations, and, 
at the outset, pronounces a beatitude on “ the 
man with the time and happy taste to gather 
and put before us the choice bits which reveal 
us to ourselves,” He quotes constantly, and 
very nice quotations he gives us, even if they 
are not a quite apt to the subject in hand. 
But who is there who has not felt and some- 
times succumbed to the temptation to introduce 
a haunting line or phrase where there was no 
real call or necessity for it? At other times, 
however, his references to his favourite authors 
—to Clough, for example—are so happy that 
they almost compel the reader to renew his 
acquaintance with the originals. Mr. Potts is 
a discursive and chatty philosopher, whose 
humour is light without being Siocloun, or 
serious without being oppressive. He is a man 
who has both thought and felt, and can 
express those thoughts and feelings in words. 
His little book—delightfully handy for the 
pocket and a good companion for out of doors 
—will bear a good deal of reading and im- 
proves on acquaintance, which is saying a 
great deal. 
WALTER LEWIN. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. JoHN MurRRAY announces the Reminis- 
cences of Sir Joseph A. Crowe, K.C.M.G., 
including the founding and early days of the 
Daily News, and experiences as war corre- 
spondent during the campaign on the Danube 
in 1854, the Crimean war, Bombay during the 
Mutiny, the Franco-Austrian war in 1859, &c. 


Messrs. LonamMans & Co. have ready for 
immediate publication a fifth volume of Papers 
and Addresses by Lord Brassey, relating to 
imperial federation and colonisation. They 
have been arranged and edited by Mr. Arthur 
H. Loring and Mr. R. J. Beadon. 


JupGr O’Connor Morris is engaged in writ- 
ing for the “Cambridge Historical Series” a 
work on Irish History from 1494 to 1868, The 
book will probably appear about the beginning 
of next year. 


Messrs. SmituH, Exper & Co. have in the 
press a new volume by Vernon Lee, to be 
entitled Renaissance Studies and Fancies. 


A Life of Lord Randolph Churchill, by Mr. 
T. H. 8S. Escott, is announced for immediate 
publication by Messrs. Hutchinson. In com- 
piling the biography, Mr. Escott has obtained 
valuable assistance from Lord Dufferin, Lord 
Reay, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, Sir John 
Gorst, Sir William Clarke, the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, and other friends of the late politician. 
Sketches of his school and college careers, and 
of his entrance into the House of Commons, lead 
up to the formation of the Fourth Party. From 
this point cnward his life is treated somewhat 
fully, an intimate personal note marking the suc- 
cessive chapters. Mr. Escott’s endeavour has 
been to present the whole man, not merely his 
public career. 


THe first white foreigner who lived inside 
Old Japan, and who entered Yedo as an 
accredited envoy, was Townsend Morris, American 
Consul-General and Minister Resident. He 
negotiated the first treaty securing foreign trade 
and residence. His journals, which reveal many 
things strange and curious in the Japan of 1856- 
1862, are to be published by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., of Boston. The editor is Mr. 
W. Elliot Griffis, author of works on Japan and 
Corea, who also furnishes a biography, 
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Messrs. Macmmian & Co. will 
shortly a History of Newfoundland, by Mr. 
D. W. Prowse, Q.C., central district court judge 
of the colony. It will be in one handsome 
volume, with illustrations. 


Mr, Wit11am Heremann will publish, in the 
course of this spring, The Land of the Muskeg, 
by Mr. H. Somers Somerset, being the record of 
a sporting expedition into the interior of the 
Hudson Bay Company’s territory, and through 
Alberta, Athabasca, and British Columbia. It 
will be illustrated with maps and over one 
hundred engravings. 

Tue title of Mr. Eric Mackay’s new volume, 
which Messrs. Methuen are to publish next 
month, will be A Song of the Sea, My Lady of 
Dreams, and other Poems. 


Messrs. CoarpMan & Hatt will publish 
immediately Dialogues of the Day, edited by 
Mr. Oswald Orawfurd, with twenty full-page 
illustrations. Among the contributors are 
Anthony Hope, Miss Violet Hunt, Miss M. 
Hepworth Dixon, and Mrs, Crackanthorpe. 


Messrs. WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons will 
publish in a few days two volumes of their new 
illustrated edition of the works of John Galt, 
consisting of The Annals of the Parish and 
The Ayrshire Legatees, with a general introduc- 
tion and a prefatory note by Mr. 8S. R. 
Crockett. The text has been revised by Mr. 
D. Storrar Meldrum ; and the illustrations com- 

rise a portrait and photogravures from draw- 
ings by Mr. John Wallace. 


Mr. HervemAnn will publish during the 
present month the fourth volume of the novels 
of Ivan Turgenev, entitled Fathers and Children. 
Two more will complete this series, after which 
Mr. Heinemann intends to issue, uniform with 
them, an English edition of the same author’s 
short stories, which he hopes to conclude in 
about a year. 

Awnniz S, Swan’s new book, Elizabeth Glen, 
M.B.: the Experiences of a Lady Doctor, will 
be published by Messrs. Hutchinson immediately, 
with full-page illustrations by R. Murray Smith 
and Richard Todd. 


A NovEL by Mr. Horace Hutchinson, en- 
titled Peter Steele, the Cricketer, will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Arrowsmith, of Bristol, early 
next week. 


THE next volume in Mr. John Murray’s 


series of ‘‘ University Extension Manuals” will | P 


be Shakspere and his Predecessors in the English 
Drama, by Mr. F. 8. Boas, of Balliol. 

A NEw edition of the Christian Traveller’s 
Handbook to the Continent will be issued by Mr. 
Elliot Stock in a few days. It has been revised 
throughout, and will contain several fresh features 
not found in former years, 


THe same firm will publish immediately A 
Text-book of Anglican Church Music, by Mr. 
Atherton Knowles. 


Unper the title of Indolent Impressions, Mesars. 
Digby, Long & Co. will shortly publish a series 
of sketches in light and shade, dealing with 
present day foibles, by Mr. Fred. W. Waithman. 


Tue Rey. C. Silvester Horne’s Spirit of Dives : 
an Indictment of Indifference, is the first of a 
new series of “Tracts for the Times,” which are 
being projected by Mr. Allenson. Succeeding 
issues include the names of Mr. William Pierce, 
of Tollington-park, and Mr. Bernard J. Snell, of 
Brixton, among the contributors. 


Mr. LeorotD WaGNER has written for Messrs. 
Tliffe & Son a humorous work under the title of 
Roughing it on the Stage. It purports to be a 
faithful record of actual experiences, and it is 
dedicated to the stagestruck. 


Tae Kelmscott Press has almost ready for 
issue a reprint of the romance of Sir Percyvelle 


of Galles, from the Thornton MS. at Lincoln, 
with a frontispiece designed by Sir E. Burne 
Jones, The edition is limited to 350 copies. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for a public 
discussion of the currency question at the London 
Institution. On Wednesday next Mr. Herbert 
C. Gibbs will read a paper in favour of bi- 
metallism ; on the following Wednesday Mr. J. 
Herbert Tritton will read a paper in favour of 
mono-metallism ; and on May 22 a discussion of 
the two papers will take place, with Mr. Leonard 
H. Courtney in the chair. 


At a meeting of the Anglo-Russian Literary 
Society, to be held at the Imperial Institute on 
Tuesday next, at 3 p.m., Lieut.-Gen. F. H. 
Tyrrell, of the Madras Army, will read a paper 
on “ Russia and the Armenians.” Gen. Tyrell, 
we may add, was for some years Persian and 
Hindustani, translator to the Government of 
Madras. 


THE executors of the late Alexander Ireland, 
of Manchester, in taking steps to dispose of his 
extensive library, find that his collection of 
the works of certain authors, of whom he was 
a special admirer and student, is so far com- 
plete as to be valuable to collectors for that 
completeness. They are in each case supple- 
mented by collections of magazine articles and 
newspaper reviews, which add to their value. 
For example, the Leigh Hunt collection con- 
sists of 104 volumes, besides many pamphlets, 
letters, MSS., and autograph poems—some 
unpublished; the Hazlitt collection consists 
of eighty-six volumes, believed to be the most 
complete collection of Hazlittiana in existence ; 
the Lamb collection consists of thirty-eight 
volumes; the Carlyle collection of eighty-three 
volumes, besides many MSS. collected by Mrs. 
Ireland for the purpose of her biography of 
Jane Welch Carlyle: the Emerson collection 
of forty-eight volumes. Further information 
can be obtained from the solicitors to the 
executors, Messrs. Blyth, Dutton, & Co., 112, 
Gresham-house, London. 


WE may mention two foreign booksellers 
catalogues. One is that of Olschki, of Venice, 
to whose Jncunables we have before drawn 
attention. The present is a miscellaneous list, 
mostly of early-printed Italian books, illus- 
trated with thirteen facsimiles of title-pages, 
and one heliogravure reproduction of a fine 
binding. The other is a catalogue of books 
rinted in Iceland from 1584 to 1844, which is 
issued by the Scandinavisk Antiquariat, of 
Copenhagen. The books are classified accord- 
ing to their place of production—at Holar, 
Skalholt, Hrappsey, Beitistadir, Leirargardar, 
and Vigey. They begin with the first Icelandic 
Bible, translated by Bishop Thorliksson, and 
— at his private press at Hoélar in 1584. 

t is a testimony to the interest taken in this 
subject in England (and in the United we 
that the catalogue should be in Englis 
throughout. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE senate at Cambridge last week adopted a 
series of eleven resolutions, which were recom- 
mended by a special syndicate on advanced 
study and research. It will be remembered 
that this Cambridge scheme differs from the 
Oxford one, chiefly in creating no new degree. 
At Oxford, the statute on the subject will come 
up again for discussion next Tuesday. The 
two most important amendments to be then 
proposed are—one attaching the degree in 
science to the faculty of natural science and the 
degree in letters to the faculty of arts; and 
another permitting residence during vacation 
to count. We hear the University of Durham 
has also under consideration a scheme for 





| granting new degrees of bachelor and doctor in 





letters—the former after three examinations, 
the latter on submission of an original thesis. 


Mr. Hotman Honrt has chosen for the subject 
of his Romanes Lecture at Oxford, “The Obliga- 
tions of the Universities of England towards 
Art.” The lecture will be delivered in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, on Thursday, May 30th. 


THe Senatus of Edinburgh University has 
ap inted Prof. C. P. Tiele, of Leiden, to be 

iffard Lecturer in natural wg | for the 
sessions 1896-7 and 1897-8. Prof. Tiele’s Out- 
lines of the History of Religion (third edition, 
1884), and Outlines of the Egyptian Religion 
(1882), have been translated into English, 


ProFr. CHEYNE announces 8 public lecture at 
Oxford on Wednesday next upon ‘‘ Some Gains 
from Assyriology to Biblical Criticism.” 

It is noteworthy that the professors of Latin 
and Greek at Oxford are both lecturing this 
term upon palaeography. 

THREE courses of lectures on archaeology are 
being delivered this term at Oxford in the new 
Ashmolean Museum. Prof. Percy Gardner is 
himself lecturing on ‘‘ Greek Coins historicall 
regarded”; Mr, L. R. Farnell on ‘Gree 
Sculpture after Alexander”; and Mr. J. L. 
a ay ‘The Homeric Age archaeologically 
treated.” 


Mr. D. 8. MarcoxioutH, Laudian professor 
of Arabic at Oxford, is giving a course of 
lectures this term on ‘‘ Semitic Epigraphy.” 


THE Craven studentship at Cambridge— 
which is now an endowment for advanced 
study and research abroad in the languages, 
literature, history, archaeology, or art of 
ancient Greece or Rome, or the comparative 
philology of the Indo-European languages— 
has been awarded to Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, of 
Trinity. 

THE Rev. Dr. William Baker, headmaster of 
Merchant Taylors’, and the Rev. Herbert A. 
James, the new headmaster of Rugby, have been 
elected to honorary fellowships at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, of which both were formerly 
fellows, 

An English lady—Miss Grace Chisholm, 
daughter of the former Warden of the 
Standards—has been permitted to take the 
degree of Ph.D. in mathematics at Gittingen, 
being the first degree conferred on cay be 
any German university. Miss Chisholm h 
previously won first- honours in mathe- 
matics at both Cambridge and Oxford. 


THE Cambridge Antiquarian Society have 
organised a loan exhibition of old plate, to be 
held in the Fitzwilliam Museum during three 
days of next week. Besides ordin college 
plate, there will be examples of ecclesiastical 
vessels from college chapels and local churches ; 
and Lord Carysfort has promised to lend the 
censer and incense boat of Ramsay Abbey, which 
were found in Whittlesey Mere some years ago. 


Most of the colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge possess collections of portraits, of more 
or less interest ; but very little is known about 
them, even by the members, and still less has 
been published. Three or four years ago, if we 
remember aright, the best of these pictures at 
Cambridge were brought together for exbibi- 
tion in the Fitzwilliam Museum ; and probably 
a catalogue was compiled at the time, which we 
have not seen. At Oxford, the finest gallery 
is, of course, that in the Bodleian, of which 
various catalogues have been printed—the 
latest in 1847—though none by an expert 12 
art-criticism. We understand that the Oxford 
Historical Society has from the first con- 
templated a catalogue of all the portraits 0 
Oxford; but it will not be to discover the 
duly qualified author. Meanwhile, the piety 
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a junior member of Pembroke—a college 
always famed for the devotion of its alumni— 
Es ay a (Oxford: Blackwell), 
which leaves little to be desired from the point 
of view of historical detail. As Dr. Johnson 
is the glory of Pembroke, it is only right that 
the common-room should possess one of the 
four portraits painted of him by Sir Joshua, 
which was presented by Mr. Andrew Spottis- 
woode in 1850. The common-room also has 
examples of Opie, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir 
Martin Shee, and Mr. Ouless. The pictures in 
the hall seem to possess less merit; and it is 
noteworthy that neither James I. nor the Earl 
of Pembroke is represented, though there are 
rints of both in the junior common-room. 
e pamphlet is made more complete by 
appendices, giving lists of (1) worthies con- 
nected with the college, (2) principals of Broad- 
gates Hall and masters of Pembroke, (3) the 
original fellows and scholars in 1624, and (4) 
stewards of the junior common-room from 
its institution, just one hundred years ago. 


THE following free lectures are being given 
this term, on alternate Sunday afternoons, at 
University Hall, Gordon-square: ‘‘ Some 


‘Thoughts on a New Life of St. Paul,” by 


Mrs. Humphry Ward; ‘‘Gospel and Church 
in the First Two Christian Centuries,” by the 
Rev. J. E. Odgers; ‘‘ History and Legend in 
relation to Religion,” by the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed; ‘‘Some Account of the Ethical 
System of the late Prof. T. H. Green,” by 
Mr, Henry Sturt. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 
HUMILITAS. 
O uvuman cover of a star, 
O courtier of the esky, 
Envying the swallow flying far 
And eagle flying high : 
Turn back, you have no wings, retreat 
And kiss the outraged earth ; 
Perhaps bereath your scorning feet 
A violet had birth. 
EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for April a with an essay by M. 
Macanaz on ‘‘ The Policy of Louis XIV. towards 
Spain,” founded on the diplomatic documents 
recently published by Morel-Fatio and others. 
F. Codera writes briefly or what is being done 
for the preservation of the Arabic monuments 
at Cairo, Father Fita prints a series of 
documents relating to the monastery of Sta. 
Maria de Najera, from 1044 to 1155. They are 
of interest as preluding the formation of a 
Romance idom com the Latin, the grammar of 
which is 9" Py | corrupt. The toponymy 
shows traces of a former Basque occupation ; 
the style “Imperator” is assumed by Alfonso 
VI. in 1079, and by his successors; and an 
immigrant J'rench element in the towns is 
mentioned. An inedited Diploma of Alfonso 
VIII. is published by Romualdo Moro, who 
attaches to it a curious account of a Chapter of 
the Nuns of San Andrés de Arroyo, compelled, 
in 1457, to mortgage some of their property 
through failure of crops and vintage. 








MILTON AND VONDEL, 


. Liéze, Belgium. 
THE question whether the immortal author of 
Paradise Lost” was indebted to his great 
Dutch contemporary Vondel is still under dis- 
cussion. The fact that a recent Utrecht 
academical dissertation* has been written on 


* Dr. J. J. Moolhuizen, Vondels Lucifer en Miltons 
Verloren Paradijs (’s Gravenhage : M. Nijhoff). 





this subject affords us an opportunity of 
drawing up, so to say, the ce-sheet of 
the actual state of research concerning this 
problem. 

English authors, if I remember right, were 
the first to call attention to the existence of 
such an influence. In our century of critical 
study that idea was in the air. But it was 
owing to an interesting book, published in 
1887 by Mr. Edmundson, that public interest 
was raised in a far wider circle. Instead of 
contenting himself with general statements 
involving little certitude, Mr. Edmundson 
brought us a synthesis, a full parallel between 
the English epics and some of Vondel’s finest 
poems, ially his y of “ Lucifer.” 

From the beginning it appeared that the 
author, being naturally proud of his dis- 
covery — ‘‘a curiosity of literature,” as he 
called it—had been carried too far in his com- 
parisons and deductions. This was so evident 
that Mr. Edmundson himself thought fit after- 
wards to modify somewhat his original theory. 

In 1891 another . into the same 
question was made by Dr. Miiller, of 
Berlin. The numerous parallels which 
Mr. Edmundson thought he had found 
were again put to the test; and, though the 
author conceded that Vondel’s influence seemed 
indisputable in some places, he tried to show 
that the source of many passages of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost” ought to be traced back to the older 
English poets and dramatists, such as Spenser, 
Giles Fletcher, Sylvester, &c. This learned 
essay laid the axe at the root of many of 
Mr. Edmundson’s proposed equations, or at 
least reduced them to their true extent. But 
the problem was not solved yet. Exaggerated 
affirmations generally provoke exaggerated 
contradictions. According to our opinion, 
this seems to have been the case here. If Mr. 
Edmundson was bent on picking up right and 
left Miltonian verses, provided that they 
betrayed some analogy with Vondel, Dr. 
Miiller, pretty much in the same way, 
was always on the lookout for parallels 
in the works of Sylvester, &c. There is little 
doubt that truth and probability alike 
suffered, and we incline to think that supposi- 
tions often took the place of other suppositions. 
Consequently, the value of the Berlin disserta- 
tion lies rather in its negative part than in the 
positive results of its investigations. 

In one respect, at least, Dr. Miiller got the 
better of Mr. Edmunson, for his knowledge of 
Dutch was certainly more adequate. It would 
be wasting time to point out again that words 
had been mixed up which differed widely in 
their meanings. But there was another source 
of mistakes and inaccuracies: namely, Mr. 
Edmunson’s too artistic translation of the 
Dutch alexandrines into blank verse. What 
made matters worse was the perhaps uncon- 
scious tendency to use Milton’s words and 
imagery in the translation. Itneed not be said 
that such a method, although honest, was 
likely to increase the number of parallel pas- 
sages. After all, it may be affirmed that the 
discussion remained stationary up tillnow. As 
many steps had been taken backwards as 
forwards. Let us now proceed to examine the 
results at which Dr. Moolhuizen has arrived. 

After England had put scholars on the track 
and tried to solve the problem by itself, after 
Germany had cross-examined the first state- 
ments and thrown some more light on them, it 
was the turn of a Dutchman to deliver his 
opinion. Dr. Moolhuizen limits his investiga- 
tions by confining himself exclusively to 
Vondel’s ‘‘ Lucifer,” the fine tragedy in which 
the poet describes the revolt and fall of the 
angel. Dr. Miiller’s criticism had been directed 
only at Mr. Edmunson, whose assertions, to a 
certain extent at least, were hardly proof 





j against "a new attack, If the latter seemed 


to care too little about the context 
from which he borrowed his quotations, 
the former laid too much stress on this point ; 
for we cannot help thinking that verbal 
reminiscences, and even conscious imitation, 
may occur in a quite different context. If, on 
the other hand, Dr. Miiller had evidently been 
guided in his researches among the pre- 
Miltonic poets by the preconceived idea that 
Milton could not be independent in his 
description of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’? Dr. Mool- 
huizen very wisely leaves that question 
alone. But he takes into account, to a much 
eager extent than his predecessors, the source 
rom which both Milton and Vondel necessarily 
derived the outlines of their design and many 
characteristic features—I mean, of course, the 
Bible—and he thus shows a clear and prudent 
insight into the matter. There can be, indeed, 
no doubt about Milton’sand Vondel’s thorough 
knowledge of the Scriptures, as little as about 
their sincere religion. Now, as both poets, who 
had in common, besides their high-soaring 
oetic genius, the same pious humility 

fore God,* sang the same grand and holy 
events related in the same original, in the 
description of which their rich fancy was not 
allowed to spread out its wings unless within 
certain limits, then it is hardly credible that 
the magic circles of their embroidering imagina- 
tion should never have met or cut each other. 
Vondel himself stated in the preface to his 
“Lucifer” that ‘‘holy subjects bind and 
bridle the dramatist more narrowly than 
worldly stories or pagan inventions.” 

Nevertheless, we should have been glad to 
know Dr. Moolhuizen’s opinion on the conten- 
tions of Dr. Miiller with regard to the real or 
accidental influence of Fletcher, Sylvester, &c., 
on Milton. What we now need is a scholar 
who is equally well acquainted with both 
languages and both literatures. 

owever, as the problem is a many-sided 
one, much more be required to solve it. 
Vondel’s ‘‘ Joannes de Boetgezant,” his ‘‘ Adam 
in Ballingschap,”’ must also be taken into con- 
sideration. It still remains doubtful whether 
it can be proved, without any external evidence, 
that Milton knew and imitated his contem- 
porary. To succeed in this inquiry a more 
than ordinary degree of self-possession and 
objectivity is necessary. 

Milton was well acquainted with the Dutch 
theology of his time. When he was a school- 
master, he attached much importanve to the 
religious instruction of his pupils. Every 
Sunday, - Dr. Johnson, was spent upon 
theology, of which he dictated a short system, 
gathered from the writers then fashionable in 
the Dutch universities. There would be 
nothing extraordinary in the admission that he 
made the acquaintance of Vondel’s works while 
he was engaged on these theological studies. 
It is, indeed, well known that Vondel’s poems 
more than once raised the anger of the divines, 
and that the poet got into trouble on that 
account, 

However this may be, it appears from Dr. 


* The fact, as Dr. Johnson tells us, that Milton 
‘* grew old without any visible worship,”’ that ‘‘ in 
the distribution of his hours there was no hour of 
prayer,’’ that he omitted public prayers too, and 
that his theological opinions varied, obviously 
does not impair our statement. Dr. Johnson 
applies to Milton what Baudius said of Erasmus— 
‘*Magis habuit quod fugeret, quam quod 
sequeretur.”” This may be true, but to paraphrase 
Dr. Johnson’s words again: Milton’s full con- 
viction of the truth of Christianity, his profound 
veneration for the Holy Scriptures, bis having 
been untainted by any heretical peculiarity of 
opinion, and his having lived in a confirmed 
belief of the immediate and occasional agency of 
Providence, and last, not least, his Paradise Lost 








itself, would refute victoriously all imputations 
| against the purity and sincerity of his faith, 
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Moolhuizen’s critical researches that, so far as 
the ‘‘ Lucifer” is concerned, Vondel’s influence 
on “‘ Paradise Lost’ may be questioned. Both 
oems show certain transparent analogies; 
but these nearly always relate to generalities, 
and need not be explained by direct influence. 
We would add: firstly, that the character of the 
two works is a great obstacle to a critical 
comparison; and, secondly, that the last word 
cannot be spoken until the relation of Milton’s 
epic to Homer and Virgil, and to Tasso and 
Ariosto, has been carefully examined. Onl 
then will the intricate question of Milton’s 
originality be fully elucidated. We will not 
prejudge the question ; but as Milton was a man 
of uncommon and well-assimilated reading, 
there always remains the possibility, strongly 
supported by the scanty result of research with 
regard to the Vondel question, that the real 
extent of Milton’s dependence upon foreign 
writers can never be scientifically demonstrated. 
G. DuFriov. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MARVELL’S POEMS AND SATIRES, 
London: April 26, 1895. 

In my edition of Marvell in the ‘‘ Muses’ 
Library,” I pointed out that a version of ‘‘ The 
Loyal Scot” not hitherto noticed was to be 
found in Gildon’s “ Poetical Remains of the 
Duke of Buckingham, Sir George Etheridge, 
Mr. Milton, Mr. Andrew Marvell,” &c., pub- 
lished in 1698; and I gave various readings 
from this volume, either in my text or in the 
notes. The same collection contains Marvell’s 
‘‘Britannia and Raleigh,” under the title, 
‘“‘Rawleigh’s Ghost in Darkness; or, Truth 
covered with a Veil”; and the Latin verses, 
“To Christina, Queen of Sweden.” 

My attention has now been drawn to the fact 
| that Gildon’s volume was first published in 
1694, under the title, ‘‘ Chorus Poetarum; or, 
Poems on several Occasions. By the Duke of 
Buckingham, . . . Andrew Marvel, Esq., .. . 
and several other eminent Poets of this Age. 
Never before printed.” In Malone’s copy, 
which is in the British Museum, the date is 
misprinted ‘‘MDCLXIXIV.” Upon comparing 
this 1694 volume with the 1698 issue, it appears 
from certain typographical errors that the book 
was not reprinted in 1698, but that the old 
sheets that remained were simply bound up 
with a new title-page. 

Many of the readings in Gildon’s version are 
plausible, and some of them are better than 
those found elsewhere; it will therefore, I 
think, be of interest to print all the more 
important variants here for ready reference, I 
should, on further examination, be inclined to 
insert several more of them in the text of 
Marvell’s poems, while others are at least 
possibly the true readings. The words which 
differ from the ordinary text are printed in 
italics. Readings which are evidently corrupt 
have been omitted. 

**Tur Loyat Scor.” 


2. a" a marching through the Elysian 
ades. 

8. His ready muse, to court their welcome guest. 

. His shady locks curl back themselves to reek. 

. Nor other courtship ‘now but to his cheek. 

. Hardened with cold those limbs, 82 soft, so 
white. 

. But entertains the while his time, so short. 

. As the clear amber on the dee does close. 


88. Up from the stream, continued to the skies. 
123. For works heroic, or heroic crimes. 
152. Flours them o’er, till none discern his foes. 
156. Pardon, my hero, this my long transport. 
157. Thy death more nobly did the same exhort. 
162. My differing crime does more thy virtue raise. 


‘* BrrranniA AND RaeEicu.”’ 
6. These would be blessings in this spurious 


. train. 
10. Oh! mighty queen, why so unseemly dressed, 
34. And mete place a Lewis lay. 

35. How oft would I’ve him to f restored, 
41. Were hurled to hell, by /earning tyrant’ s lore. 
43. In lofty notes Tudor's blest reign to sing. 
49. Saul’s stormy rage, and cheoked his black 


disease. 
50. So the learn’d bard, with artful song, 1. 
pressed. 
54. Then to confirm the cure so well begun. 
56. How by her people’s Jove pursued from far. 
57. Set mounted on a bright triwmphant car. 
61. Four flower-de-Juces on an azure field. 
62. Her crest doth bear the ancient Gallic shield. 
67. Around her fierce [and] ravenous curs com- 


plain. 
68. Plague, Death [and] Slavery fill her pompous 
trai 


in. 
70. And on the ground in spiteful rage it broke, 
77. Dastards their hearts, their active Aands 
control. 
82. If not o’erawed by some new holy cheat. 
86, To teach your will’s the only rule of right. 
90. When all the nod/er interest in rhankind. 

97. Henceforth be deaf to the old witch’s charms. 
99. ’Tis royal game whole kingdoms to devour. 
103. Rack nature, till new pleasures she can find. 

108. Brought up by that vile son-in-law of Hyde. 
114. To boys and bawds they made me public game, 
116. And my sad fate unto his care commend. 
119. And like tame spinster in seraglio sits. 

125. Masked James the Irish pagods doth adore 
126. His chieftain Teague command on sea and 


shore. 
130. And none aré left those furies to cast out. 
131. Ah! Vindex come, and purge ‘his poisoned 


state. 
147. If this imperial is/e once taint his blood. 
151. Over the whole. Those left of Jesse’s line. 
154. Eternal laws, by God and mankind made. 
157. With her J will the ancients’ wisdom read. 
163. Watch and preside thou o’er their tender age. 
177. When with fresh ardour their brave breasts do 


burn. 
180. With me I’ll bring to dry my = oe tears. 
181. Publicola with healing wings shall pour 
182. Balm in their wounds, and lee 4 life restore. 
185. As Jove’s great son the infeoted globs did free. 
189. His true Crusados shall at last pull down 
190. The Turkish crescent and the Persian crown. 
194. No poisonous monarch on thy earth shall live. 


Perhaps I may add that two “> misprints 
in ‘‘The Loyal Scot” (‘‘sales” for ‘ Sales,” 
1, 97, and “ kick” for “ kirk,” 1, 102) crept in 
after the proof-sheets left my hands. 

GEORGE A. AITKEN. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ CORMORANT.” 
Sydenham Hill : April 26, 1895. 
I am sorry I have not access to vol. xxiv. of 
Romania. I have a few odd volumes, but the 
work is too large for many private persons to 
be able to find room for the whole of it on their 
shelves. If this had occurred to Mr. Toynbee, 
he would, perhaps, have given a little fuller 





56. As one that Augs himself in his warm bed. 

59. Fortunate boy! if e’er my verse may claim. 

. That matchless grace to propagate thy name. 

. Shall not a death so generous, now when | 
told. 

6. Unite our difference, fill the breaches old. 

. Mixed in Corinthian metal dy thy nodl: flame 

. Our factions melting, thy Colossus frame. 

79. Will you the Tweed that sudden bounder call. 

32. From Thames, 7rent, Humber, or at least 
the Tyne. 

. Whose one side virtue, t’other vice, doth 
breed 





account of the view now held by M. Thomas 
with regard to this word. So far as I under- 
stand Mr. Toynkee, this new view is that the 
maran of the older French form cormaran 
(=cormarant) represents ‘“‘a Merovingian o 
Carlovingian Latin maringum ” (apparently = 


; found) which is derived from marinum, throug! 


marifium (=marignum), by the ition of 
the g and the » in this inst, ool tapes in 
French marénc and maranc. The only fact that 
I can find in support of this derivation is 

Godefroy, s. v. marage, tells us that in Brittany, 
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(étes-du-Nord, and Anjou, “pie marange” 
is used=pie de mer; while there is so much 
conjecture and so much letter-juggling, that I 
should say this view is scarcely likely to find 
acceptance. 

Icannot understand how it is that M. Thomas, 
in favour of this new view, completely passes 
over the derivation given by Diez before 1870, 








| vran. 





adopted by Scheler and more or less by Littré, 
and still to be found in the most recent editions 
of Diez (1887) and Scheler (1888). According 
to this derivation, cormoran is made up of the 
Fr. cor (= corvus) prefixed to the Breton name 
of the cormorant, viz., mor-vran (from mor, 
sea, and bran, crow); and Diez compares the 
Fr. loup-garou, in which the Fr. loup is pre- 
fixed to garou, @ Frenchified form of a Teutonic 
word = our werewolf. In each case the name 
of the animal or bird is given twice. I must 
say that I infinitely prefer this derivation to 
M. Thomas’s new view. From what I know 
of the habits of the bird (and I have seen 
numbers of them) I should say there were more 
cormorants on the rugged coasts of Brittany 
than in all the rest of France put together ; 
and it is impossible to believe, therefore, that 
the Breton word has been made up in imitation 
of corvus marinus. The contrary is muck more 
likely to be the case. In Welsh also the bird 
is called by the same name, viz., mor-fran (/ is 
pronounced like v in Welsh) ; but I do not find 
any similar form in either Cornish, Gaelic, or 
Irish. The v between the two 7r’s of the Bret. 
mor-vran would inevitably disap as being 
troublesome to pronounce, and the remaining 
morran would easily become moran. There is, 
at least, much less letter-juggling here. 

One objection made to this derivation is 
probably that the older Fr. form is cormaran; 
but surely between the Prov. corb-mari(n) (Mis- 
tral gives both forms) on the one side, and the 
Bret. mor-vran on the other side, it is to be ex- 
pected that there would be give and take, and so 
we should be likely to get ma instead of mo, and 
ran instead of rin, the result being cormaran. 
Besides which, cormoraunt is given in the 
N. E. D. as early as 1388,* while Eittre ives no 
example of cormaran earlier than the fifteenth 
century: so that, as we are supposed to have 
borrowed the word from French, it seems 
uncertain whether cormaran is really older than 
cormoran, unless, indeed, M. Thomas has found 
+ ta of cormaran considerably earlier than 


Another objection is, no doubt, the prefixing 
of a French to a Breton word, although, as I 
have shown, there is some analogy to be found 
for it. This objection is, to my mind, a much 
stronger one ; but it may easily be got rid of, 
for there surely is no necessity for supposing 
that the French cor has really been added to 
the Breton word. My own belief is that 
nothing more has taken place than an amal- 
gamation between the two principal forms 
prevalent in France—viz., cor-marin and mor- 
The cor of the French form was retained 
and the marin was modified into maran and 
moran by the Breton word in the way that I 
have pointed out above. M. Thomas is not said 
by Mr. Toynbee to have offered any explana- 
tion of the second o in cormoran. This, at 
least, may be explained by the Breton 
word, 

There may be, however, some people—and 

- Thomas would seem to be among them— 
who think fhat the Breton mor-vran has nothing 
whatever to do with the moran of cormoran. 





* I must not conceal, however, that the N. E. D. 
gives cormaraunt six years earlier—viz., in 1382, 
aud cormerant (in which, however, the vowel in 
ate ise, and neither a nor 0) as far back as 

320; but this does not interfere with m . 
ment, which is that an Eng. o form is found earlier 
the « form in French. 





If so, then, to my mind, a most extraordinary 
coincidence of form has taken place. 
F, CHANCE, 


P.8.—In my letter on ‘‘ Arsenic,” in the 
AcapEmMy of April 27, p. 358, col. i., last line 
of text, for ‘‘ Richardson,” read ‘‘ Golius”’ ; 
ibid., col. ii., 1. 2, for ‘forms, zarnik,” &c., 
read ‘‘ form, zirnik.” 








‘* ARSENIC.” 
8, Quien’s Gardens, Aberdeen’: April 29, 1895. 

In reading over Mr. Chance’s interesting note 
on the origin of the above word, I was much 
struck by the writer’s opinion that ‘‘ Dioscorides 
found in some Eastern language a word mean- 
ing arsenic (or rather orpiment), with some sort 
of resemblance to dépcevixdv, and transmuted the 
word into this thoroughly Greek form”; and 
also that ‘‘ cavdapden and dpoevxdy have both 
been taken from the same Oriental word.” Mr. 
Chance may possibly be interested in his turn 
to know that in Chinese the term hsiung huang 
(literally ‘‘ male yellow”) = red sulphuret of 
arsenic or realgar; while fz‘ huang (literally 
“female yellow”) = yellow sulphuret of 
arsenic or orpiment. These are the only 
instances with which I am acquainted of 
minerals differentiated in Chinese by gender. 

HERBERT A, GILES. 





London: April 26, 1895. 
I have read the interesting letter by Mr. 
Chance in your current issue. I wish to point 
out that the Persian word on which he lays 
such stress was itself in use among the 
achemists of Western Europe. The handiest 
reference in English is the passage in Ben 
Jonson’s play, ‘‘ The Alchemist,’’ where it is 

spelt zernich. JAMES PLATT, JUN. 








APPOINTMENYS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, May 5, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: “‘Self-Sacrifice and its 
Limits,” by the Rev. Hastings Rashdall. 
eS 6,5p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 


8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Recent 
American Methods and Appliances employed in the 
Metallurgy of Copper, Lead, Gold, and Silver,” III., by 
Mr. James Douglas. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “ The Extinct People of 
the Islande,”’ by Sir J. W. Dawson; “The 
Supposed Missing Link,” by Prof. Hull. 

Sp.m._ Aristotelian: Symposium, “‘ Has the Herit- 
ability or Non-Heritability of Acquired Characteristics 
any Direct Bearing on ical Theory !”’ by Prof. D. G. 
Ritchie and Messrs. R. J. Ryle and R. E. Mitcheson. 

Turspay, May 7,8 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘' Alternating 
6 ee Electric Currents,” IlI., by Prof. G. 
orbes. 
8p.m. Anglo-Russian : “ Russia and the Armenians,” 
by Lieut -Gen. F. H. Tyrrell. 

4p.m. Asiatic: Anniversary Meeting : ‘‘ The History 
of the Jaina Faith,” by Mr. Virchand R. Gandhi. 

4 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ Recent Improvements in 
the Designing, uring, and Manufacture of British 
Silks,” by Mr. T. Wardle. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “The Testament of 
Jacob (Genesis xlix.),” by the Rev. C. J. Ball. 

830 p.m. Zoological: * Lists and Distribution of 
the Land-Mollusca of the Andaman and Nicobar Group 
of Islands in the Bay of Bengal, with we of 

posed New Species,” by Lient.-C.l. H. H. 
3 eart of the Allizator.”’ by Mr. 
F. E, Beddard and Mr. P. Chalmers Mitchell; ‘* The 
Anatomy of Chauna chavaria,” by Mr. P. Chalmers 
Mitchell; “A 8: ymic Catalogue of the Hesperiidae 
of Africa and Adjacent Islands, with Descriptions 
< ame apparently New Species,” by the Rev. Dr. W. J. 


Wepyespay, May 8,5 p.m. London Institution: “ Bimetal- 
lism,” by Mr. Herbert ©. Gibbs. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Extraction of the 

yo by etals from their Oxides,’’ by Prof. W. C. Roberts- 


8p.m. Geological: “The Stirling Dolerite,” by Mr. 
Horace W. Monckton ; ‘‘ Notes on some Ratlway Cuttin 
near Keswick,” by Mr. J. Postlethwaite; “‘ The Shelly 
Clays and Gravels of Aberdeensbire considered in relation 
to the Question of Submergence,”’ by Mr. Dugald Bell. 
Tuurspay, May 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
Liquefaction of Gases,” III., by Prof Dewar. 
8p.m. Electrical Engineers: “‘ The Recent Develop- 
ment of the Saeccing Speed Engine for Central 
Mr. k H. Ro’ 


Station W a4 binson. 

8 p.m. ematical: “Those Orthogonal Sub- 
peewee OL nt om 
Infinitesimal ubstitution, . H. Taber. 

290 pth. Anthvuatien, 


E. ; ‘A New Method in Harmoni 


oa Viking Club enning. 
m. g Club: “K s in Icelandic 
Pera Tene esa Dent Sur 
p.m. y ution : “ ecent J in 
Afghanistan,” by the Hon. George Curzon. — 
Sarurpay, ay A 8 pm. Royal Inst‘tution: * Italian 
Music and Musical Inst: uments of the Sixteenth, Seven- 
= Eighteenth Centuries,” by Mr. Arnold 


3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


Farpay, May 10,5 p.m. Physical: ‘“‘ The Iodine V - 
- in y ‘ pm. Fag C) on 








SCIENCE. 


The Book of the Dead. The Papyrus of Ani 
in the British Museum. The Egyptian 
text, with interlinear transliteration and 
translation, a running translation, intro- 
duction, &c. By E. A. Wallis Budge, 
Litt.D., Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities. (Printed by order of the 
Trustees. ) 


Two evening papers containing highly en- 
thusiastic notices of Mr. Budge’s translation 
of the Ani papyrus have been sent to me by 
persons who felt sure of the deep interest 
I must take in the startling revelations 
promised in this publication. 

One of the notices, which is anonymous, 
sums up its estimate of the book by pro- 
phesying that ‘‘ it will remain a masterpiece 
of hieroglyphical scholarship.” Writers as 
well as readers ought fully to understand 
that the number of critics at all qualified 
to judge of the merits of “hieroglyphic 
scholarship ” is extremely limited, and that 
not one of them is likely to write anony- 
mously. Reputations founded either on 
self-assertion or on anonymous pufling are 
till now unknown to Egyptology. 

The other notice, which speaks of Mr. 
Budge’s work as “‘ one of the most important 
that has been issued in this country,” bears 
the name of a gentleman known as an 
Assyriologist. But acquaintance with cunei- 
form texts is hardly good security for 
competence in criticising ‘' hieroglyphic 
scholarship.” The pious feelings of Mr. 
Boscawen are in deep sympathy with certain 
Egyptian texts, of which he assumes that 
Mr. Budge has given the exact ee 
If he himself, knew these texts in the original, 
he would be aware that ‘‘if thou art a 
farmer, labour in that field which God 
hath given thee” does not exist in Egyptian. 
Mr. Budge gives the Egyptian words, but 
takes the meaning of them from a French 
“crib.” M. Virey, the French trans- 
lator, took his version (not quite confi- 
dently) from the Latin of the late Prof. 
Lauth, who had mistaken the grammatical 
construction of the entire sentence. This 
error here, indeed, does not affect the use 
of the Egyptian word for “god.” But 
when from the Papyrus Prisse we pass on 
to the Pyramid Texts, where Mr. Budge 
has used M. Maspero’s translation as a 
“crib,” and talks of the deceased as being 
‘“‘in heaven, by the side of God,” as sitting 
on a great throne “ by the side of God,” 
or of “those who follow in the train of 
God,” or when he cites the ‘‘ Ladder of 
God,” he not only misrepresents the 
theology of the Egyptian texts, but gives 
his readers interpretations of them which 
M. Maspero never intended to convey. 
Neither the Pyramid Texts nor “‘ The Book of 





| the Dead” ever apply the word “‘ god” to any 
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other than certain mythological personages, 
who have no more pretensions 
God of monotheists or philoso 
Mars, Bacchus, or Apollo. 
think of quoting “‘ Nec deus intersit” as 
evidence of monotheistic thought? 

The whole of this Introduction is a mere 
mass of undigested cram out of the books 
(it matters not whether good, bad, or in- 
different) which stand upon the shelves of 
the Egyptian Department. I do not know 
out of which book Mr. Budge has taken 
the extraordinary statement that “in the 
XVIIIth Dynasty Queen Hatshapset de- 
clared herself to be ‘ the creator of things 
which came into being like Khepera.’” 
The great queen never said anything of 
the kind; the translation of her words is 
simply monstrous. The Egyptian verb cheper 
is neuter, and never means “create.” To 
think so is like confounding feri with facto. 
It is on a par with the schoolboy’s “‘ Qui fit 
Maecenas, ‘Who made Maecenas ?’” 

Of the value of the translation given as 
that of the Papyrus of Ani, the following 
specimens will give a fair notion to any in- 
telligent reader : 

1, The vignette of what is called chapter 
110 consists of a sort of plan of the Egyptian 
elysium, with its islands, streams, cornfields, 
inhabitants, and presiding deities. The 
names of these objects are written over 
them, and one of the inscriptions runs as 
follows : 

‘Mouth of the canal a thousand leagues in 
width, but of untold length,” &c. 

There is not the least difficulty here. The 
sense of the Egyptian word for ‘‘canal” is 
given in Dr. Birch’s Dictionary, and was 
well known before. The Coptic ho: “ canalis, 
aquae ductus ” has preserved the meaning. 
The word atru (which I call league) is the 
well-known greatest Egyptian measure of 
length. For proof that the words which I 
translate as “‘ width” and “length” are 
rightly so translated, as distinguished from 
each other, I refer to the texts which give 
the dimensions of the temples and their 
chambers, such as that quoted by Due- 
michen in the Zeitschrift of 1873, p. 110. 
‘‘Mouth” is certainly an ambiguous ex- 
pression in Egyptian when applied to a 
stream. It is used in the sense of “‘ surface” 
in the inscriptions of the XIIth Dynasty, 
indicating the maximum height of the Nile. 

Now let us see Mr. Budge’s translation of 
this very passage : 

‘* Chapter of the River-horse. The river is one 
thousand [cubits] in its length. Not can be 
told its width.” 

‘“‘ Chapter of the River-horse”’! written, no 
doubt, for the edification or delectation of 
the horse-marines! The word for “stream” 
or “canal” Mr. Budge understands as being 
a ‘‘river-horse’’; the word expressive of 
long measure he takes for a “ river ’’; and he 
is in consequence obliged to invent and 
interpolate into his translation some word of 
measure, ‘‘ cubits,” as a noun corresponding 
to 1000. But a river only 1000 cubits long, 


but of a width which cannot be described, 
must be a very extraordinary river, and not 
in the least like that represented in the 
vignette, 

2. In the very same chapter (110) there 


to be the 
hers than | “ Hereconcileth the two warrior gods with each 


o would other. 








is a passage wherein it is said of the god 
Thoth : 


He severeth the mourners from those 
who quarrel with them; he putteth a ¥ | to 
them whose hand is violent against those 
weaker than themselves; he keepeth within 
bounds the contentions of the Powers.” 

Mr. Budge’s version is : 

‘‘I have pacified the two holy Fighters ; I have 
cut off the hairy scalp of their adversaries,” &c. 

The Turin text has (wrongly) the verb in 
the first person, but in what text can any 
person who understands the language dis- 
cover any allusion to “hairy ” or “ scalp” ? 
And who are the adversaries of the two holy 
fighters, who have deserved the fate which 
Mr. Budge’s words indicate? Here is a 
valuable contribution to Egyptian anthro- 
pology. 

8. It would, I think, be unnecessary to 
quote anything more for the purpose of 
satisfying an Egyptologist as to the value 
of Mr. Budge’s translation, but one need 
not be an Egyptologist to see the force of 
the point to which I now refer. The forty- 
two gods of the Hall of Judgment are 
emphatically described as ‘‘ possessors of 
righteousness and void of wrong.” Can 
any one, whether Egyptologist or not, 
believe that a translator is likely to be 
right when he makes a suppliant address 
one of these gods as “doubly wicked, 
coming forth from Ati”? I suppose 
“doubly wicked” is intended by the trans- 
lator to be taken in a non-natural and 
Pickwickian sense, by a figure of speech 
the reverse of euphemism, perhaps as an 
instance of what is called Gegensinn, better 
understood by our French friends as con- 
tresens. 

Now it is not to be wondered at that, after 
so artlessly giving such a specimen of his 
attainments as the transcription and transla- 
tion of the first line of the “ Tale of the Two 
Brothers” in the book called The Wile, pre- 
sented by Messrs. Cook to passengers on 
their tourist steamers, Mr. Budge should 
boldly undertake a task from which some 
of the most eminent scholars have shrunk. 
They shrunk from this task, not from 
any pusillanimous reason, nor because they 
thought themselves inferior in ability or 
knowledge to their neighbours, but because 
they knew of difficulties of which Mr. 
Budge is unconscious, or which he has his 
reasons for ignoring. Other people may 
waste their time in making out the various 
senses of words in the vocabulary or the 
niceties of the grammar ; but he uses their 
labours as a schoolboy uses his Liddell and 
Scott, and if he happens to find a difference 
in their results, he sits in judgment and 
dogmatically takes the result which he likes 
best at the moment, without being able to 
assign a reason for his choice. Now, if Mr. 
Budge had chosen to publish this work at 
his own risk and cost, no one could have 
had reason, except on scientific grounds, for 
complaint. But the matter is far more 
serious as it stands. Who has taken upon 
himself the responsibility of advising the 
Trustees of the British Museum to print at 
the public expense a work of such pretension 
and cost. Has any one competent scholar 
been consulted on the subject? Is the 


Principal Librarian under the illusion that 
this costly work is comparable in value with 
the little ‘‘Guide to the Nimroud Central 
Saloon,” of 1886, which is (or was) sold for 
fourpence ? 

Can anything, to the scholar, be more idle 
and wasteful than the transcription of the 
entire text? It can only serve to excite the 
wonder of cockneys and point out to others 
the defects of Mr. Budge’s scholarship, 
Who, but for this unnecessary display of 
ignorance, could have guessed that anyone 
who had the pretension of being able to 
translate ‘‘ The Book of the Dead” should 
transcribe as sendr one of the commonest 
and best known words of the la ®, 
signifying “ repulse”? I at first took it for 
a misprint, but it occurs too often, and the 
nature of the mistake is quite evident. It 
is the same kind of mistake as if VI. in 
Henry VI. were considered as the final 
syllable. 

The interlinear translation shows at once 
the artless devices by which difficulties are 
got over when they are felt; when they are 
not felt, a corrupt or impossible text is as 
easy as another. There is a passage 
(chap. 147) which in the original says, “I 
come to thee, Osiris, whose sap is undefiled.” 
The word which I render ‘‘ sap” is generally 
translated ‘‘ emanation,’ but it is rather 
like the Greek iyép which flows in the 
bodies of the gods. The vital sap of Osiris is 
said to be the source of life to men and gods. 
Mr. Budge translates this p (p. 62), 
‘* Thave come to thee, Osiris, pure | from thy] 
emanations,” And in another place (which 
is corrupt in Ani, but most easily corrected 
from any other copy), he reads “ purified 
from thy foul emanations.” Who is purified, 
the man or the god? the latter probably. 
The translator here does not understand a 
very obvious thing. There is no need of 
interpolating a preposition “from,” which 
utterly falsifies the sense. The Egyptian 
expression, consisting of an adjective 
followed by a noun, must be translated like 
our “‘cold-blooded,” ‘“‘long-legged,” ‘‘short- 
sighted”; or, if you prefer a Greek word, 
there is the dyvdpuros of Aeschylus ready at 
hand, with countless others. Mr. Budge 
has more than once rightly translated such 
phrases, but that was when others had 
already done so before him. 

P. te Pace Renovr. 








BOTANICAL BOOKS. 


Text-Book of the Diseases of Trees. By Prof. 
R. Hartig. Translated by W. Somerville, 
edited by H. Marshall Ward. (Macmillans.) 
Prof. W. Somerville and Dr. Marshall Ward 
have done great service to the English reader 
in preparing this edition of a standard German 
work, written and edited by in the 
subject. It treats, in an exhaustive manoper, 
of the causes of the diseases of trees; of the 
special injuries inflicted by the different classes 
of flowering and flowerless plants; of the 
various kinds of wounds; of the diseases due 
to conditions of soil; and of the injuries due 
to atmospheric icfluences and fire. But littleis 
said of the injuries caused by insects and other 
animals, which, however, are far more 
destructive to herbaceous than to woody plants. 
A very large portion of the volume is naturally 
devoted to the ravages of i 





fungi; and this 
portion especially is treated with a fulness and 
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a practical knowledge which leave nothing to 
be desired. The illustrations are numerous and 
excellent, and most of them are new to 
English readers. This volume will Crery 4 
long be the standard work on the subject in 
the English language. 

—. ag ry =. E. = fae 
Practi ysiology 2, nts mbridge : 
University Press) is essentially a oe for the 
laboratory, consisti of a description of 
experimental and ytical work required to 
follow a po course of lectures on the 
subject. It is divided into two parts, the first 

i 6 with general physiology, the second 
with the chemistry of metabolism (metastasis). 
It is illustrated with drawings of the apparatus 
required, and # list is appended of the re- 
agents and material needed for the second 
portion. 

Parts 4-7 of Kerner and Oliver’s Natural 
History of Plants (Blackie) complete the first 
half-volume of this important work. They 
fully maintain the high character of the 
earlier parts. The subjects here treated of are 
transpiration and its connexion with the 
structure of the vascular system, the structure 
and functions of chlorophyll, the structure and 
arrangement of leaves, metabolism or meta- 
stasis and the transport of food materials, 
respiration, the conditions and mechanics of 
growth, the forms of stem structures, the 
phenomena of climbing plants, and the forms 
of roots. The wealth and excellence of 
the | en are a great feature of the 
work, 


TuE first part of vol. vii. of Cohn’s Beitriige 
zur Biologie der Pflanzen is entirely occupied 
with an important paper by Dr. W. Rothert 
on heliotropism. The author distinguishes 
between heliotropic sensitiveness core 
keit) and irritability (Reizbarkeit), and asserts 
that they are dependent on two different 
properties of protoplasm. Irritation (Reizung) 
may be direct or indirect—i.e., it may be the 
result of a local sensitiveness, or may be trans- 
mitted from some other part. The power of 
heliotropic curvature is dependent on four 
factors—the mechanical structure, the thick- 
ness, the intensity of growth, and the helio- 
tropic irritability of the organ, or of the 
portion of an organ. Heliotropic irritation 
may be transmitted from a portion of an 
organ which is illuminated on one side only 
to other portions which are illuminated either 
on both sides or on neither, and the trans- 
mission takes place through the fundamental 
parenchyme, the vascular bundles taking no 
essential part in it. In opposition to the 
statement of Darwin, the author asserts that, 
as a rule, the entire region over which the 
curvature extends is heliotropic. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A THIRD SYSTEM OF HEBREW POINTS. 
St. John’s Lodge, Cambridge : April 29, 1895. 

In the current number of the Jewish 
Quarterly Review (p. 564), Dr. M. FriedJinder 
calls attention to the discovery of “A Third 
System of Symbols for the Hebrew Vowels and 
Accents.”” 

Many years ago I extracted from near the 
beginning of a Rabbinic commentary on Pirké 
Aboth a reference to three such sets of symbols, 
in these words: ‘‘ And therefore the Tiberian 
pointing is not like our pointing ; and_ neither 
dew is like the pointing of the Land of 


Resi tl rie Sal 
Machsor Vitry,” y edited for the izé 
Nirdamim. (See p. 462, 1,6 from the end of 


the text.) 





Tiberian. The reading varies in different 
copies of the commentary; but the best reading 
seems to be teth, beth, resh, nun, yod, as in the 
Mekizé Nirdamim edition. 

Pointing. The term nikkud is meant by the 
commentator to include the marks for the 
accents, to which there is express and detailed 
allusion in the context. 

C, TaYLor. 








‘* BIRDS, BEASTS, AND FISHES OF THE NORFOLK 
BROADLAND.”’ 
Lowestoft: April 28, 1895. 

May I correct some misstatements made by 
Mr. Watkins in his kind notice of my book. 

I will omit to discuss debatable matters of 
taste. Mr. Watkins has a perfect right to his 
opinion that the goldfinch is beautiful; but I 
reserve my right to think the reverse, and 
should like Mr. Whistler to judge between us, 
Mr. Watkins does not seem to like my remarks 
upon the flycatchers; these observations were 
made direct, and I can introduce Mr. Watkins 
= oe very trees and, probably, the very same 


8. 

Mr. Watkins finds fault with my nomen- 
clature. He says, ‘‘ What, for instance, are 
‘dow-fulfers,’ ‘ herring-spinks,’ ‘goolers,’ or 
‘cadders’?”” Why does he ask this when my 
book explains it all: ‘‘ The field-fare or ‘ dow- 
fulfer’”’ (p. 7); ‘the herring-spink, as the 
North Sea fishermen call that mighty soul in 
a little body—the golden-crested wren”; 
‘**goolers ”’—illustrated by a plate named 
‘*yellow-hammers”’; ‘‘cadders”—the essay 
is entitled ‘‘ The Jackdaw,” and begins: ‘‘ The 
— cadder, as the Broadsmen call the jack- 

aw.” 

Mr. Watkins resents my not giving the cant 
of ornithologists, and their dog-Latin and 
doggier Greek. Why should I put C. biarmicus 
under reed-pheasant when I give plates of the 
bird, and it bearded titmouse in the list of 
plates? I suppose this mo jargon is science 
to some; but, as a scientifically trained man, 
Mr. Watkins will pardon me if I consider it 
grotesque and m val, 

Next we come to objections to several words 
which ‘irritate and baffle the peruser, and 
tempt him to fling the book down in despair.” 
I am sorry, I am sure, to have caused Mr. 
Watkins such irritability ; but let us examine 
these offending words. They are “ gladen,” 
‘© loke,”’ ‘‘ rond,” ‘* chate,” ‘* rockstaff,” 
‘*meak,” ‘‘ crome,” and ‘‘lamb’s-tail.” I have 
no good dictionary by me—being in country 
lodgings at the moment—but I think I have 
seen ‘‘ gladen,” ‘‘ meak,” and ‘‘crome” in an 
English dictionary ; and “‘rond,”’ ‘‘loke,” and 
“‘chate” are as well known in Norfolk as 
“bobby,” ‘‘ peeler,” or ‘‘ cockney ” in London. 

And finally Mr. Watkins says : 


*©An ornithologist will quarrel with him for 
making song-thrushes in spring delight in fight- 
ing until they may be seen rolling over and over 
by the roadside.”’ 


And again, 
‘* Nor has a field-fare’s nest with eggs ever been 
seen in England.” 


To the first I reply, he is a poor creature of 
an ornithologist who has not seen these battles ; 
to the second objection I reply, ‘‘I never said 
a field-fare’s nest with eggs had been found in 
England.” What I said was, they had dropped 
their eggs here ; and they have done so, as any 
“authority” will confirm. 

Errors may exist in my book, but I venture 
to say quite as many will be found in any 
‘* authoritative” work—such as Mr. Saunders’s 
Manual, for example. To err is human, even 
for a reviewer within the space of two columns. 

P, H. EMERSON. 


SOIENCE NOTES. 


THE Geologists’ Association have arranged 
for an excursion to-day (Saturday) to Han- 
well, Dawley, and West Drayton, to examine 
some of the sections of high-level river drift, 
in which flint implements have been found— 
from the oldest forms, with abraded and 
decom surfaces, to the flake instru- 
ments of lithic times. The director of 
the excursion is Mr, J. Allen Brown, who was 
> read a paper on the subject on the previous 

y: 

AT the meeting of the Society of Arts on 
Wednesday next, Prof. W. Chandler Roberts- 
Austen, of the Mint, will read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Extraction of the Rarer Me from their 
Oxides.” 

Ar the meeting of the Aristotelian Society, 
to be held at 22,:Albemarle-street, on Monday 
next at 8 p.m., there will be a symposium on 
the question: ‘Has the heritability or non- 
heritability of acquired characteristics an 
direct bearing on ethical theory?” in whic 
Prof. D. G. Ritchie and Messrs, R. J. Ryle and 
R. E. Mitcheson have promised to take part. 


Tue April number of Science Progress con- 
tains two articles of general interest. Prof. 
Roy, of Cambridge, writes upon ‘ Mountain 
Sickness,” with special reference to the observa- 
tions and pulse-tracings a back by Mr. 
W. M. Conway from the Karakoram Himalayas. 
He has no hesitation in affirming that the 
symtoms of mountain sickness are those of 
asphyxia, which may be complicated with 
fever; but he is unable to decide how far heart- 
failure is an essential element. With regard to 
the question of the highest climable altitude, 
his conclusion is as follows : 


“‘During rest at least, even at 23,000 ft., the 
curves indicate, on the whole, that muscular 
fatigue and distress of the heart were present, 
rather than the nearly complete collapse of 
muscular power which accompanies well-marked 
heart-failure. . . . The curves show that they 
were in a condition to go on, and they agree with 
Oonway’s own feeling that they had not come to 
the end of their tether.’’ 


Dr. John Beddoe gives a summary of recent 
anthropological research in Spain—chiefly by 
Olériz and Aranzadi. Here is a portrait of the 
typical Basque, as drawn by the latter from 
detailed observation of 250 conscripts : 


“The Basque at the military age has a stature of 
1640 mm. (64°56 inches), which is superior to that 
of the Spani of Madrid. His shoulders are 
broad and square, his fathom large (about 105), the 
back sinuous and Meee hg i ae a 
large, the instep , the gait an 

elastic. The complexion is usually fresh and 
rather fair, the hair straight, and brown or dark, 
not so often black or fair—red and yellow seem to 
be rare; the eyes are usually hazel or greenish- 
brown, but blue and green are not uncommon. 
The head is mesokephalic, the upper part of the 
occiput prominent . . forehead low and 
vertical, narrow in comparison with the head, but 
broad compared with the lower part of the face.’’ 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE anniversary meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society will be held, in Albemarle-street, on 
Tuesday next at 4 p.m., when, after the 
presentation of the annual report, Mr. Virchand 
R. Gandhi, secretary of the Jain Association of 
India, will read a paper on “The History of 
the Jaina Faith.” 


At the meeting of the Society of Biblica 
Archaeology, to be held in Great Russell-street 
on Tuesday next at 8 p.m., the Rev. O. J. Ball 
will read a paper on “ The Testament of Jacob 





(Genesis xlix).” 
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Dr. M. J. pE GoEJE, professor of Arabic at 
Leiden, has received the high distinction of the 
Prussian Ordre pour le Mérite. 


Ir has been decided to continue the Baby- 
lonian and Oriental Record, under the joint 
editorship of Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen and 
the Rev. Hugh M. Mackenzie. While availing 
themselves to a considerable extent of the 
MSS. left by the late Terrien de Lacouperie, 
the editors are desirous that the new volume 
should deal, more than preceding ones, with 
Assyriology and Egyptology; and it is also 
proposed to give more space to reviews. The 
first number contains a further instalment of a 
paper by Terrien de Lacouperie on ‘‘ Antique 
and Sacred Drums of Non-China,” which is, 
as usual, replete with out-of-the-way informa- 
tion, and a notice of the facsimile of the Ani 
Papyrus of the ‘‘ Book of the Dead,” which 
was recently published by the trustees of the 
British Museum. We may add that subscrip- 
tions to the review are received by Mr. David 
Nutt, and also by Luzac & Co. 


WE ought to have acknowledged before 
Oriental Studies (Boston: Ginn), being a selec- 
tion of the papers read before the Oriental 
Club of Philadelphia since its foundation in 
1888. Two of the papers have to do with 
Assyriology. Mr. Morris Jastrow, jun., pub- 
lishes a Babylonian. tablet, now at Philadelphia 
in private hands, dealing with the revocation 
of an illegal sale, which can be dated to the year 
642 B.c.; and Prof. H. V. Hilprecht describes a 
fragmentary tablet from Nippur, which con- 
tains several Assyrian numerals in phonetic 
writing. Another paper we may mention is 
one in which Dr. W. Max Miiller contends that 
the Aethiopians of Meroe were of negro race. 
Finally, Prof. Paul Haupt suggests a new 
rendering of the concluding verses of 
Ecclesiastes. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Mergorovoaica —( Wednesday, April 16 ) 
Messrs. F. OC. Bayvarp and W. Marriotr com- 
municated a paper on ‘‘ The Frost of January and 
February, 1895, over the British Isles.’’ The cold 
period, which commenced on December 30 and 
terminated on March 5, was broken by a week’s 
mild weather from January 14 to 21; otherwise 
there would have been continuous frost for sixty- 
six. days. Temperatures below 10° Fahrenheit, 
and in some cases below zero, were recorded in 
parts of England and Scotland between January 8 
and 13, while from January 26 to 31 and from 
February 5 to 20 temperatures below 10° occurred 
on every day in some part of the British Isles. The 
coldest days were February 8 to 10. The lowest 
temperatures recorded were — 17° at Braemar 
and — 11° at Buxton and Drumlanrig. The mean 
temperature of the British Isles for January was 
about 7°, and for February from 11° to 14° below 
the average, while the mean temperature for the 
— from January 26 to February 19 was from 
4° to 20° below the average. The distribution of 
atmospheric pressure was almost entirely the re- 
verse of the normal, the barometer being highest 
in the north and lowest in the south, the result 
being a continuance of strong northerly and easterly 
winds. The effect of the cold on the public health 
was very great, especially on young children and 
old people. The number of deaths in London due 
to diseases of the respiratory organs rapidly ia- 
creased from February 2 to March 2, when the 
weekly number was 1448, or 945 above the average. 
Rivers and lakes were frozen, the ice being more 








than 10 in. thick. The frost will long be remem- 
bered for its effect on the water-pipes all over the | 
country, in many cases householders being without | 
water for more than nine weeks. As the result of | 
inquiries, the authors find that mains have frozen | 
which were laid as deep as 3 ft. 6 in. from the | 
surface of the ground to the top of the pipe. It | 
appears, however, that the nature of the soil had 
far more to do with the depth to which the frost 
enetrated than the intensity of the frost itself. 


are of opinion that the recent frost was more 
severe than any since 1814 —Mr. Birt Acres alco 
read a paper on ‘‘Some Hints on Photographing 
Clouds.”’ 


ArisToTsLiAn.—(Monday, April 22.) 


Bernard Bosanquet, Esq., president, in the chair. 
—Mr. A. F. Shand read a paper on “A Study 
in Involuntary Action.”” Through the study of 
involuntary action we reach conclusions concern- 
ing the will which are more certain and less 
ambiguous than when we study the will directly. 
We find convincing evidence that complex volition 
cannot be explained as merely the conflict of 
opposite ideas resulting in the dominance of one 
and its subsequent realisation. In one way or 
another the self must be exclusively identified 
with one idea before it can be said to be willed: 
and the subsequent realisation of that idea is non- 
essential to the volition. For involuntary as 
distinguished from non-voluntary action can only 
be explained through the presence of an abortive 
volition ia its process.—The paper was fo' lowed by 
a discussion. 


Forx-Lorg Socitrry.—{ Wednesday, April 24.) 
Epwaro Ciopp, Esq., president, in the chair.—Mr. 
G. Laurence Gomme, the late president, was pre- 
sented with a silver tea and coffee sarvice as a 
mark of personal esteem and in appreciation of his 
work in connexion with the society. Mr. Clodd 
dwelt upon Mr. Gomme’s long association with 
the society, the success of which, among modern 
ecientific bodies, he thought had been unpre- 
cedented. Not only had Mr. Gomme acted in the 
capacity of hon. secretary, director, and president, 
but the very existence of the society was largely 
due to his efforts. —Mr. H. B. Whiteley, chairman 
of the testimonial committee, then formally made 
the presentation on behalf of the sub:cribers, a 
large number of whom were present.—In acknow- 
ledging the gift, Mr. Gomme remarked that he 
was one of the four persons who started the 
society seventeen years ago in the dining room of 
the late Mr. Thoms, founder and editor of Notes 
and Queries. During those years he had taken 
great interest in its work, as hon. secretary, 
director, and president ; and now, as vice-president, 
he should still be ready to do all he could to assist 
itin any way. The society had taken its position, 
he felt sure, as representative of the psycho- 
logical side of the history of man, With Mr. 
Brabrook, president of the Anthropological Society, 
and Prof. Haddon working with them, they hoped 
as soon as possible to obtain their proper position 
at the British Association, and, with their scientific 
standing officially recognised, proceed to accom- 
plish some of the great work he believed they had 
before them. They were nota dilettanti society, 
playing with antiquities, but they were taking 
part in unravelling some of the great mysteries of 
man’s nature.—Prof. A. O. Haddon read a paper, 
entitled ‘*‘ Photography and Folk-Lore,’’ illustrated 
with lantern elides. 


Hisroricau.— (Thursday, April 25.) 


Six Movuntstuart E. Granr Durr, president, in 
the chair.—Messrs. J. B. Marsh, T. A. Walker, 
and M. Lawden Banks were elected fellows.—A 
paper was read by Mr. M. 8. Giuseppi, of the 
Public Record Office, on ‘‘ Alien Merchants in 
England in the Fifteenth Century,’ in which the 
custom of ‘‘ hostage’’ was explained, and many 
statistics were given from original records 
respecting the numbers, nationality, and status of 


| the alien merchants then resident in England. 





Zooroaica —(Anniversary Meeting, Monday, 
April 29 ) 
Sir Witu1am H. Frowsr, president, in the chair. 
—The report of the council stated that the number 
of fellows on January 1, 1895, was 2972, a de- 
creace of thirteen as compared with the corre- 
spondivg date in 1894. The silver medal of the 
society had been awarded to Mr. Henry H. 
Johnston, Oommissioner for British Central 
Africa, for his distinguished services to all 
branches of natural history. The total receipts 


of the society for 1894 amounted to £25,107, a 


rom a comparison of previous records, the authors | decrease of £1110 as compared with the previous 





<-——. 


year. This decrease was attributable to the 
falling off in the admissions to the gardens, in 
consequence of the unfavourable weather during 
the greater part of the year. The expenditure in 
1894 amounted to £23,616,a decrease of £1661. 
Besides this expenditure, the sum of £1000 had 
been devoted towards the repayment of the mort- 
gage debt on the society’s freehold premises, 
leaving the sum of only £1000 now remaining due 
on this account. The number of animals in the 
society’s collection on December 31 last was 2563, 
of which 669 were mammals, 1427 birds, and 467 
reptiles. Among the additions made during the 
year were two remarkably fine specimens of the 
Hamadryad enake, a young white-tailed gnu born 
in the gardens, an eland of the striped form from 
the Transvaal, obtained by purchase, two giant 
tortoises, a young male Pleasant antelope, two 
Somali ostriches of the blue-skinned variety, ten 
Surinam water-toads, a Pel’s owl, and two tree 
kangaroos. About thirty species of mammals, 
twelve of birds, and one of reptiles had bred in the 
society’s garden during the summer of 1894. 








FINE ART. 


THE REPERTORIUM FUR KUNST- 
WISSENSCHAFT. 


FIvE numbers of this learned periodical have 
now been issued under the new editorship of 
Drs. Thode and Hugo von Tschudi. They 
suffice to enable the formation of an estimate 
of the probable value of the magazine in future 
years. It may be said at once that that 
estimate must be favourable. The work covers 
more ground than of old, and with far less 
verbosity. Notices are shorter and more to the 
point. The matter is more interesting and the 
treatment no less scholarly. 

It is characteristic of the present tendency 
of art-history study that so many notices of 
Byzantine art should appear. We can now 
distinguish with some certainty between the 
art of Byzantium and contemporary art styles 
in Italy and elsewhere. The actual scope, 
therefore, of genuine Byzantine influence begins 
to be understood. We have learnt that the 
Old Testament mosaics in the porch of 8. Mark’s 
at Venice are copies of fifth-century Byzantine 
types; and we are now beginning to perceive 
that there was probably already in existence 
by the end of the fourth century, in the great 
cities of the East (Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Byzantium), a set of types for the representa- 
tion of religious subjects, from which all later 
types descended. 

The attention devoted of late in Germany to 
early illuminated MSS. is reflected in the pages 
of the Repertorium, where Dr. Thode admirably 
reviews Beissel’s work on miniatures in the 
Vatican Library. There are likewise notices of 
early German sculpture; but the most im- 

ortant articles on sculpture deal with the 
talian schools of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

Dr. Thode contributes a short article on the 
Weimar Leonardo drawings, the original studies 
for the Apostles’ heads in the famous Last 
Supper. The same artist’s ‘‘ Madonna of the 
Rocks” comes up for discussion, @ propos of a 
recorded appeal of Lionardo and Ambrogio de 
Predis to the Duke of Milan against the Con- 
fraternity of the Conception, for whose chapel 
in 8. Francesco they had painted—the one 4 
Madonna, the other the wings. The wings by 
Predis are now in Casa Melzi: the Madonna is 
the ‘‘Madonna of the Rocks.” It appears 
possible that Lionardo was allowed to take back 
his original Madonna, and to substitute for it 
the panel now in the National Gallery. Other 
interesting facts with relation to De Predis are 
likewise recorded. 

One of the most interesting articles in these 
numbers deals with the origin of Italian Gothic 
architecture. It was previously believed that 
Gothic was introduced into Italy in the wake 
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of the Franciscan movement, and possibly by 
8. Francis himself. Thode had already shown 
that there was a connexion between the earliest 
Franciscan churches and the churches of Cis- 
tercian abbeys. It is now proved that Cistercian 
Gothic churches were built in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome fifty years before the earliest 
Franciscan church. The Cistercians, therefore, 
not the Franciscans, introduced Gothic in Italy. 
The writer (G. Dehio) rightly states that there 
are three chief divisions of primitive Gothic in 
France—Northern French, Angevin, and Bur- 
gundian. Burgundian Gothic was inspired by 
the Cistercians, and it is Gothic of this t 
that was the foundation of Italian Gothic. 
This fact is of great importance. If the im- 
ported Gothic had been of the Ile de France 
type, the history of Gothic architecture in Italy 
would have been other than it was. 








THE CHAMPS DE MARS SALON. 


Tue exhibition of the Société Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts deserves to be called a Salon. 
Nowhere is more attention paid to the require- 
ments of exhibitors, to the proper lighting and 
hanging of the pictures and other exhibits ; while 
the most refined taste is shown in the decoration 
of the galleries, as well as in the arrangement of 
the various art and crafts exhibition, so inter- 
esting in itself. 

M. Puvis de Chavannes’ decorative panel for 
the staircase of the public library at Boston, en- 
titled “The Inspired Muses greet the Advent 
of Genius, the Bearer of Light,” occupies the 

lace of honour at the top of the grand staircase. 

hough rather monotonous in its ensemble, this 
picture is a noble specimen of high art, a re- 
markable realisation of artistic idealism. Some- 
what different is M. Roll’s large panel, “ Joies de 
la Vie.” Ina landscape glowing with sunshine, 
a group of nude nymphs are disporting them- 
selves, others are dancing knee deep in the flowery 
meadow, around and afar lovers are wandering 
in shady i making the most of the fleeting 
hours. The scene is one of sensuous enjoyment 
under a Watteau sky in Nature's fairyland. It 
is a splendid piece of plein air painting. Yet the 
picture is marred by a discordant note: the 
presence of three musicians, attired like ordinary 
mortals, in black coats and playing the fiddle ! 
M. Roll may quote precedents to excuse this 
touch of realism ; but one cannot help regretting 
what may be termed a manque de tact, if not of 
taste, on the part of the artist. Another large 
canvas is M. Lhermitte’s “ Les Halles,” intended 
to decorate the banqueting hall of the Paris 
Hotel de Ville. The scene is the busiest quarter 
of the great central market, at the time of the 
morning arrivals of fish, flesh, fowl, fruit and 
vegetables: a chapter of Zola’s “Ventre de 
Paris” put on canvas—a picture that would have 
delighted Gargantua. It is a pity that the 
painter did not correct the exaggerated propor- 
tions of some of the figures in the foreground. 
M. Friant has been more modest in the dimen- 
sions and treatment of his “ Jours Heureux,” two 
_— destined to decorate the Hotel de Ville at 
Nancy. He has contented himself to depict with 
simplicity two rustic scenes. In one, a group of 
children are playing in a meadow of daisies 
and buttercups. In the other, peasants are rest- 
ing after their day’s labour under the pleasant 
shade of trees, an old woman is preparing /a 
soupe, while a young mother gazes in rapt 
admiration on her sleeping child. 

The only important historical picture (a genre 
which appears to be monoplised by the Champs 
Elysées Salon) is that of a Swiss painter, M. 


Burnand, who depicts, with considerable mastery 
of detail, the flight of Charles the Bold after the 
battle of Morat. The Duke, clad in armour and 
stern in expression, is galloping in hot haste 
through a pine forest, his escort follow close after, 





evidently hard pressed by the enemy. One 

may perhaps be allowed to object to the spot- 

less ap ce presented by the armour and 

trappings of men and horses after a day’s hard 
ghting. 

It is the opinion of some people that the clouw 
of the Champs de Mars Salon is M. Carriére’s 
interior of a “ Popular Theatre,” as seen by a 
— standing near the exit of the first gallery. 

e stage is not visible ; the auditorium appears 
to be inveloped in a fog, broken here and there 
by a faint gleam of dull light. The house seems 
peopled by shadows, and the general effect is 
=. That talent and great technical skill 

ave been shown in the painting cannot be 
denied. The artist even gives us the distinct 
perception of the various emotions experienced by 
the spectators, as expressed by their gestures, 
attitude, and facial expression. But the general 
effect is artificial These phantom spectators, 
sitting or standing in a cloud of grey vapour, 
have little in common with the audience of any 
theatre we have entered. 

It is refreshing to turn from this murky paint- 
ing to M, Cazin’s exquisite landscapes, to bask in 
the glorious sunshine of M. Montenard’s views of 
Provence, or linger besides M. Willaert’s “ Old 
Canal at Ghent,” so suggestive of tranquil re- 
pose ; and, a little farther on, to stop and gaze 
with admiration at M. Thaulow’s wonderful 
rendering of the swift eddying waters of the 
river Arques. 

Sir E. Burne-Jones’s drawings are much ad- 
mired; but his “Love in the Ruins” has met 
with some adverse comment, such as the follow- 
ing remarks of a well-known art critic, M. 
Geoffroy : 

“ Devant son ‘Amour dans les Ruines,’ j’entendais 
regretter Cabanel. I1 est impossible de n’avoir pas 
de telles penseés devant ces pauvres arrangements. 
Le préraphaelisme a eu sans doute plus de force et 
de savoir, mais il termine ici en maladie de langueur 
comme il aboutit & la combinaison parfaitement 
ridicule avec les ‘Femmes Cygnes’ de M, Walter 
Crane, qui sont, en vérité, de bien piteuses 
volailles.”’ 

M. Besnard contributes some reminiscences of 
his visit to Algeria, very startling in colour—par- 
ticularly a “ Horse Fair,” in which figure some 
extraordinary Arab horses of a hitherto unknown 
hue; but his “ Harbour of Algiers by Twilight ” 
is a fine piece of colour painting. M. Duez’s 
“T/Heure de la Tetée des Enfants Débiles 4 la 
Maternité” is a very realistic and rather coarse 
rendering of a group of buxom wet-nurses giving 
the breast to a set of hungry little wretches, 
whose mothers are a dying in the adjacent 
wards. Crowds collect round this picture, one 
of the curiosities of the Salon. Opposite hangs a 
little gem by M. Dagnan-Bouveret: a group of 
Breton nuns washing linen in an outhouse : the 
sun breaking through the cracked roof and walls 
on the water produces a beautiful green light, 
which is reflected on the surroundings. I can 
only allude to M. Dannat’s clever Spanish studies ; 
to M. Kuehl’s “ Interior ‘of a Beer-hall”; to M. 
Vaerstraete’s pathetic “ Leaving the Cemetery ”; 
to M. Stewart's pretty scene, ‘ Lunch on board a 
Yacht”; to M. Mesle’s life-like peasant children 
and rustic scenes; to M. Ary Renan’s “La 
Phaléne,” a weird female figure, draped in a sort 
of grey muslin, with the long wings of a night 
moth, gazing out of darkness through the 
window at a brilliantly lighted room. 

Several well-known portrait painters, such as 
M. Carolus-Duran, Boldini, Gervex, are absent 
this year ; but M. Gandara’s full-length portrait 
of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, in a white, almost 
transparent, satin dress, with wide, slashed 
sleeves, is one of the attractions of the Salon. 
The actress is seen de trois quarts, and is 
at once an admirable portrait and a fine piece of 
painting. M. Mathey has contributed a pleasing 

rtrait of the young pretender, the Duke of 

rleans ; and M. Blanche one of the fashionable 





novelist, M. Paul Hervieu. Another interesting 
portrait is that of M. Puvis de Chavannes, in his 
working suit of white flannel. M. Welden Haw- 
kins (“naturalisé frangais,” says the Catalogue) 
has sent a portrait of Mme. Séverine, the lady 
journalist, strange of aspect and of still stranger 
colour, Among the pastels I noticed a pleasing 
portrait of the poet, M. Charles Grandmougin, 
by his talented wife: a work of love as well as of 
art. 

The sculptors will be more numerous at the 
Champs Elysées ; but at the Champs de Mars 
figure Rodin, St. Marceaux, Dampt, Baffier, and 
Bartholomé. The “ Projet d’un Monument aux 
Morts,” of the last, is one of the most remark- 
able pieces of ensemble exhibited in late years 
The upper part of the monument presents the 
appearance of a wall, on which, in relief, 
are a series of men, women, and children, in 
various attitudes of grief. In the centre of the 
wall is the entrance to the sepulchre ; two nude 
figures, those of a man and a woman, are enter- 
ing ; the outstretched right hand of the woman 
leans for support on her partner’s shoulder; the 
attitude of both figures is suggestive of sorrowful 
resignation. Below is a sort of niche or cave : 
at the entrance are the bodies of a man and 
woman side by side,a dead child lying across 
them, while from the depth of the cave appears 
an angelic figure with outstretched arms, 
emblematic of resurrection. ‘he idea and execu- 
tion of the monument are remarkable in every 
respect. 

ne of the rooms on the ground floor has been 
specially arranged for the exhibition of the 
bronzes, vases, and wood carvings of the deceased 
sculptor, Carriés: a touching tribute on the 
art of the Sociétaires to the memory of a true 
ut ill-fated brother artist. 

Another room is devoted to the exhibition of 
the numerous water-colour drawings and sketches 
done in Samoa and Japan by the American 
artist, Mr. de la Farge—interesting as the records 
of travel in strange lands. 

Space will not allow me to dwell on the 
numerous art and craft exhibits which form one 
of the most important features of this society’s 
exhibitions. In fact, to many, the models of 
silver goblets and vases of M. Jean Batflier ; the 
“orés flamblés” of M. Delaherche; the crystal 
work of M. Gallé of Nancy; the fans of M 
Guérard ; the enamelled pottery of M. Lachenal ; 
the statuettes of M. Vallgren ; the embroidery of 
Mme. Duez, and other “objets dart,” are even 
more attractive than the picture galleries. 

Ceci NICHOLSON. 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Cairo: April 17, 1895. 

I concluded my last letter with an account 
of the huge cairns of large unwrought stones 
which I discovered in the desert, three or four 
miles from the edge of the cultivated land 
behind Esneh. The stones must have been 
brought from the mountains some miles 
further to the west. Mr. Floyer has discovered 
similar cairns opposite Gebelcn, but they seem 
to be of smaller size than those of Esneh. It 
is difficult to conjecture when and by whom 
such cairns were erected. The labour involved 
in fetching the stones for them, their great 
distance from the cultivated land, as well as 
the number and size of them, present a problem 
which is at present insoluble. In those opened 
by Mr. Floyer, nothing was found except a few 
bones, not even some implements. ‘Three years 
ago, however, I picked up a spear-head (?) of 
black stone, which might be regarded as a 


palaeolith, in the neighbourhoo of similar 


cairns in the desert on the west side of the Nile 
opposite El-Kab. 





n my way down the river, Mr. Wilbour and 
I spent two long days in the Old Empire 
| ie of Qasr es-Sayyid and Beni-Mohammed 


tom 
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el-Kof(ir, copying the inscriptions and paint- 
ings. We practically completed our work at 
Qasr es-Sayy4d, where, in 1887, a large part 
of the finest tomb was blown away by the 
French contractor who was supplying stone 
for the new canal. Fortunately I had already 
copied the inscriptions on the externai wall, 
but the painted scenes and texts on the in- 
ternal wal are now hopelessly lost. We also 
completed our work in the tomb of Zau at 
Beni-Mohammed, the principal texts of which 
I published in the Recueil de Travaux, vol. 
xiii., which contains an important article 
upon them by Prof. Maspero. Furthermore, 
we visited the XIXth Dynasty tomb at 
Meshaikh, opposite Girgeh, in company with 
Mr. Villiers Stuart, who is preparing a report 
on the present condition and prospects of the 
fellahin in Upper Egypt. ord Amherst, 
who was at Meshaikh a day or two 
later, bought there the fragment of a 
statue of black stone with the cartouche of 
Amenophis II. on the shoulder. This 
Pharaoh, therefore, must be added to those 
who were already known to have patronised 
the shrine which existed there. 

A good many objects have recently been dis- 
covered on the other side of the river, at El- 
Birbeh, ‘‘the Temple,” a little to the north of 
Girgeh. In the neighbourhood of Duwér, 
moreover, south of Siit, papyri have been 
found this winter ; and the tombs discovered by 
the Bedawin opposite Siiit, about which I have 
spoken in an earlier letter, turn out to be of 
importance. They are sunk in the desert 
behind ’Arab el-Birg, not far from the Dér el- 
Gedidiyeh ; and large quantities of objects have 
been obtained from them, including scarabs 
with the names of Thothmes I., Hatshepsu, 
Thotbmes III., and Amenophis III. One of the 
scarabs of the last-named Pharaoh is a large 
green ‘‘ hunting-scarab,” recording the number 
of lions slain by the king up to his tenth year. 
Two other interesting objects are a pot of blue 
paint, and a cheese which was found wrapped 
up in a piece of cloth in a jar. There was a 
temple in the vicinity of the tombs, called the 
temple of the Nebes-tree, in which Horus was 
worshipped under (a special name, Near the 
Dér isa rock-cut tomb, above the entrance of 
which are the figures of the deceased and his 
wife, while there are other sculptures and 
inscriptions on either side. Not far from 
Tieh, again, to the west of Minieh, the 
fellahin have hit upon tombs of the Greek 
period, and have brought to light a good deal 
of blue pottery. 

Objects of the Greek and Roman epoch are 
more carefully preserved now than was the 
case a few years ago, and several Greek 
papyri are said to be in the market. In the 
cliffs behind Erment, an early Coptic burial 
place is being disinterred, and a number of 
tombstones have found their way into the 
hands of the Luxor dealers. Along with 
these tombstones some curious stelae have been 
disinterred, inscribed with hieroglyphs of the 
Roman period, and adorned with figures of a 
sacred bull, and of a hawk-headed crocodile who 
is crowned with the solar disk. At *Araqa, 
south-west of Farshfit, Mykenaean vases 
have been found, though, unfortunately, no 
record was kept of the other objects that were 
with them ; while a tomb at Abydos has yielded 
some bronze situlae, along with a large silver 
coin of Athens, with the owl and A@E on one 
side, and the head of a man on the other. 
From Ekhmim has come a strip of wood, with 
a number of names on one side, and on the 
other the words: &pta: xeip aya0h Korda ypduuata 
xal orlxov dpdv. At Beni-Mohammed, among 
the graffiti in the tomb of Zau I found one 
which deserves to be mentioned, as it is a 
memorial of the First Praetorian Cohort of 
Lusitanians, which, as we learn from an inscrip- 








tion, was once stationed below. It reads: 
ATKOS IAIAZ POTMAIOT. By way of conclu- 
sion, I will add that another visit to the 
quarries of the Gebel et-Tikh has shown me 
at last how the mysterious verses I discovered 
there some years ago ought really to be inter- 
preted. They are as follows: 
Taviduov viuga "lowddpw rdode tSwxay 
Aaroulas eipeiv TS Mevimirrio yovw 
‘Hvlka Avphown xededouact Merriou ‘Potpov 
Tdrpn huetépn Kphotid: Aaotouour. 
The translation must be: 

‘‘The nymphs of Paniomos have granted unto 
Isidoros, the offspring of Menipittios, to discover 
these quarries, when the Auresians, by order of 
Mettius Rufus, quarried for our Kréstid father- 
land.’’ 

Mettius Rufus was prefect of Egypt in the 
reign of Domitian, and the Auresians may have 
been Numidians from the Auresian mountains, 
now Aurés above Lembessa in Algeria. 

A. H. SAyce. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE Royal Academy will open to the public, 
as usual, on the first Monday of May. The 
rivate view is on Friday of this week, and the 
anquet (with Sir J. E. Millaisin the chair), on 
Saturday. 

OTHER exhibitions to open next week are: 
‘* Pair Children,” at the Grafton Galleries ; ‘‘ A 
Cruise in the Mediterranean,” by Mr. Tristram 
Ellis, at the Japanese Gallery, New Bond- 
street, and ‘‘ Two Years’ Work in the Lands of 
Shakspeare and Dante,” by Mr. E. Wake 
Cook, at Messrs. Vokins’ Gallery, Great 
Portman-street. 

WE may also mention that there is now on 
view, in the gallery of the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, Savile-row, an exhibition of the art 
of ancient Egypt. 


Mr. BERNARD QUARITCH will shortly pub- 
lish a Catalogue of all the coins, both silver 
and copper, struck by the Achaian League, 
compiled by Major-General M. G. Clerk. It 
will be illustrated with thirteen§ copper plates 
of 311 coins, and one plate of monograms, 130 
in number. The Catalogue wili contain 
detailed descriptions of 323 silver and 120 
copper coins of the League, marking 238 
coins mentioned in the Catalogue of Prof. R. 
Weil, of Berlin. There will also be the follow- 
ing tables: (1) List of towns of the League of 
which coins are not known ; (2) list of symbols 
found on the League coins, showing towns to 
which they are attributed; (3) list of proper 
names, showing the towns on coins of which 
they are found. 


Messrs. CassELt & Co. will shortly publish 
The Wild Flowers Painting Book, by Mr. F. E. 
Hulme, in six parts. The work will contain 
outlines of the flowers, with blank space for 
drawing and instructions for painting. 


THE second general meeting of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland will be 
held next week at Kilkenny and Waterford, 
with an excursion to Dungarvan. Among the 
se ore to be read is one on ‘‘The Irish St. 

atrick or ‘Floreat Rex’ Coinage,” by Mr. 
W. Frazer, who will give reasons for connect- 
ing this coinage with Lord Glamorgan’s 
attempt to levy troops in Ireland for Charles I. 


Dr. RicHARD Mutruer, the author of the 
History of Modern Painting, which Messrs. 
Henry & Co. are now publishing, has 
resigned his post as keeper of the prints at 
the Munich Pinakothek, in order to take up the 
chair of art history at the Royal University of 
Breslau. 

An International Art Exhibition was opened 
at Venice, on Monday of this week, by 





the King and Queen of Italy. The follow- 
ing British artists are represented: Sir E. 
Burne-Jones, Henry Coleman, the Hon. John 
Collier, Henry Davis, Melton Fisher, Arthur 
Hughes, Edward Hughes, Prof. Herkomer, 
William Hulton, Holman Hunt, Sir Frederic 
Leighton, William Logsdail, Sir John Millais, 
Miss Clara Montalba, Walter Ouless, Alfred 
Parsons, Briton Riviere, Alma Tadema, and 
G. F. Watts. 


THE April number of the Reliquary and 
Illustrated Archaeologist (Bemrose) contains two 
interesting papers. Mr. Miller isty writes 
on ‘‘ Deneholes,” with special reference to the 
systematic exploration of those in Hangman’s 
Wood, conducted a few years ago by the 
Essex Field Club. As is well known, the 
results were negative; and Mr. Christy has no 
theory of his own to offer. This paper is most 
instructively illustrated; as also is the other 
one to which we would call attention, on 
**Romano-British Articles recently added to 
the Museum at Devizes,” by Mr. ward H, 
Goddard. The most curious of these objects are : 
what certainly seems to be the catch of some- 
thing like a cross-bow, made of bone; and a 
small iron key—both apparently of Roman 
date. Among the smaller notes we may 
mention: an account of the recent discovery of 
an apse at Durham cathedral ; a pre-Reforma- 
tion chalice in the Isle of Man; and a highly 
decorative key of a church-chest, probably of 
the fourteenth century. Finally, we have a 
classified bibliography—which leaves something 
to be desired—of archaeological publications 
issued during the past year. 

AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Salomon Reinach read a paper 
upon the representation of female nudity in 
Greek and Eastern art. His main object was 
to disprove the generally received theory, that 
nudity in classic art is ultimately derived from 
a Babylonian source, the image of the goddess 
Istar. He maintained that there was no nude 
divinity in the Babylonian pantheon. _Istar, 
as @ warrior goddess, is represented clothed 
and in armour; if she disrobes herself for her 
descent into hell, that is her humiliation. On 
the other hand, there have been found, in the 
Archipelago and at Troy, dating from about 
1200 B.c., statuettes of nude females; and a 
very ancient tumulus in Thrace has furnished 
a similar example. We know that there 
existed at the same period in the Greek islands 
statues of women of life-size, one of which is 
now Le ig at Athens. M. Reinach sug- 
gested that some of these statues might have 
been carried up from the coast by a Baby- 
lonian conqueror, and then become objects of 
worship. In this way he would explain the 
presence on cylinders of a nude goddess, who 
is sometimes placed upon a pedestal. It was, 
then, from prehistoric Greece that the type of 
nude divinities penetrated to Babylonia; the 
same type maintained itself in Phoenicia, 
whence it passed back to historic Greece, and 
so to Rome. 


On Monday and Tuesday of next week 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
collection of Greek coins belonging to the 
Earl of Ashburnham. Most of them are in 
the finest condition ; some are extremely rare ; 
and many have the additional advantage of 
possessing a pedigree from historic cabinets. 
The catalogue has been prepared with unusual 
and is illustrated with five autotype 


care, 
plates. We may specially mention an example 
of the Syracusan dekadrachm, of the Euainetos 


type, but with the legend A@AA written large 
on the reverse, which was first described from 
a new find by Mr. Arthur J. Evans four years 
ago. Other pieces believed to be unpublished 
or unique are: a didrachm of Velia, a stater of 





Croton, a hemidrachm of Leontini and Catana, 
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a Rhodian stater of Philip II., a stater of 
Abdera, a trihemiobol of Phalanna, and a 
hemidrachm of Neandria. We may also 
mention a series of the electrum coinage of 
Mytilene. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Tur Wagner Concert at Queen’s Hall on 
Thursday, April 25, was of special interest, 
owing to the first appearance in this country of 
Herr Hermann Levi, whose fame as a conductor 
is of ry. standing: he has held his post at 
Munich for nearly a quarter of a century. For 
years we have recognised in Herr Richter a 
conductor of exceptional skill and power. 
Recently, however, Mr. A. Schulz- ius 
introduced Herr F. Mottl, of Carlsruhe ; and 
now he has persuaded Herr Levi to pay us a 
visit, and the great merit of both ies been 
readily acknowledged. But the cordial wel- 
come granted to these two conductors does not, 
in any way, betoken less esteem for Richter. 
All three men wield the baton in an able 
manner; but each es individuality, and 
is, therefore, in his own way interesting. 
Mottl and Levi are more demonstrative than 
Richter, but that is entirely a matter of 
temperament. (From early recollections of 
Wagner as a conductor—not the Wagner of the 
Albert Hall in 1877—we believe that Levi most 
resembles him.) There will, of course, be differ- 
ences of opinion ; some will prefer the one, some 
the other. But the English public will never 
forget the long steady service rendered by 
Richter in the cause of Wagner. Now the public 
takes interest, not always intelligent, in the 
master, while his opponents no longer venture to 
write about him as they did twenty years ago; 
to plead his cause was therefore not so easy 
when Richter first came among us as it is 
now. Mottl and Levi are reaping the fruits 
of Richter’s sowing. The performance of the 
“‘Tannbiiuser” Overture under Levi at the 
Queen’s Hall was highly characteristic; but the 
delicate, picturerque rendering of the “‘Sieg- 
fried ” Idyll made a ter impression on us. 
The ‘ Parsifal” Prelude was finely played, 
yet it was not an ideal performance. e second 
ow of the programme, after the manner of a 

ichter programme, was devoted to Beethoven, 
and the Symphony in A was given with striking 
effect: the reading was full of life and enthu- 
siasm. Friulein Ternina, who has a powerful 
voice and dramatic style, sang ‘‘ Dich, theuere 
Halle” from ‘‘Tannhiuser,” and the ‘ Invo- 
cation to Hope” from “‘ Fidelio,” but was less 
successful in the latter. The Philharmonic 
pitch was probably the cause of some imperfect 
intonation. 

Miss Edith Green gave an orchestral concert 
at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday evening. The 
principal feature of the programme was a 
ars, wm in D, in illustration of a poem from 
Swinburne’s Songs before Sunrise. The 
lady is young and ambitious; she has imagina- 
tion, and a certain feeling for contrast; as yet, 
however, she is unable successfully to realise 
her good intentions. The work was well given, 
under the direction of Mr. Gilbert R. Betjemann. 

Miss Frida Scotta gave an excellent perform- 
ance of Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto in G minor 
at the Philharmonic Concert on Wednesday 
evening. The third movement certainly lacked 
vigour, but the first was brilliantly played, and 
the lovely slow movement was interpreted with 
great feeling, yet without a trace of affectation. 
Mr. David Bispham sang well in Lysiart’s 
scena from Weber’s ‘‘ Euryanthe,” though not 
with sufficient dramatic power. The instru- 
mental music included Sir A. Sullivan’s Overture 
to the second part of his Oratorio, ‘‘ The Light 
of the World,” and the ‘“ Walkiirenritt,” of 
which rather a coarse reading was given. The 











‘‘Symphonie Fantastique,” of Berlioz was 
heard at the Philharmonic for the first time. 
The last movement was the best rendered; the 
‘Ball Scene” lacked French grace and 
brilliancy ; the Scéne aux Champs, charm 
and delicacy; and the Marche au Supplice, 
gradation of movement and tone. Berlioz’ 
work has its strong and its weak points; and 
if the rendering be not of the finest, the latter 
are apt to be first noticed. 

Dr. Otto Neitzel played a Sonata in D flat 
by F. W. Rust, at his fourth recital at Steinway 

all, on Thursday afternoon, also movements 
from other Sonatas. We alluded a short time 
ago to this composer, in connexion with a 
re written by Dr. Erich Prieger of Bonn. 

ust died nine days before Beethoven’s first 
Sonatas (Op. 2) appeared in print, and his music, 
in many ways remarkable, often reminds us of 
the Bonn master—so much, indeed, that Dr. 
Prieger has described Rust as a ‘‘ predecessor 
of Beethoven.” The Beethovenish character 
of the middle, slow, movement of the Sonata 
played by Dr. Neitzel is marked. Of the other 
movements, the ‘‘ Wehklage” from another 
Sonata, is a striking piece of music, one that 
seems to belong to the nineteenth, rather than 


to the eighteenth century. Dr. Neitzel gave 
an intelligent and sympathetic rendering of 
this Rust music. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MR. AUGUST MANNS. 


A RECEPTION in honour of Mr. August Manns, 
to celebrate his seventieth birthday, was held 
at the Grafton Galleries on Tuesday evening. 
A congratulatory address was presented by Sir 
George Grove, calling attention to the splendid 
services rendered by Mr. Manns during nearly 
forty years. Of these services the catalogue, 
just printed, of the principal instrumental 
and choral works performed at the Crystal 
Palace Concerts, from October 1855 to 
May 1895, gives striking evidence. Sir 
George referred particularly to the attitude 
taken by Mr. Manns towards British music 
and British musicians. Though German by 
birth, Mr. Manns has, in fact, done more for 
native art than any other musician, or body of 
musicians, in thiscountry. And the encourage- 
ment thus given has borne good fruit; English 
musical art now stands higher than ever. This 
was a feature in Mr, Manns’ long career well 
worthy of emphasis; but allusion was also 
made to the ‘exalted artistic standard” 
always maintained at the Palace Concerts, and 
to the many important foreign works intro- 
duced there for the first time. From an 
educational point of view, it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the good resulting from Mr. 
Manns’ efforts. Sir George Grove, ‘‘ the oldest 
friend ”’ of the veteran conductor, was certainly 
the best man to present the address. He spoke 
of the ‘‘ honour and benefit of working by his 
side for so many years.” All possible credit is 
due to Mr. Manns for the able manner in which 
he has discharged, and still continues to dis- 
charge, his duties; yet the may wee 
enthusiasm, and assistance of Sir George should 
not be forgotten. Union is strength: the one 
wielded the baton; the other, the pen. The 
valuable analyses contributed by Mr. A. C. 
Barry also deserve mention. Mr. Manns’ reply 
to the address was short, simple, and character- 
istic: he was evidently much touched by the 
cordial reception given him. 

There was a large gathering present, including 
nearly all prominent musicians, and many men 
eminent in art and literature. The success of 
the evening was in great measure due to the 
industry and courtesy of the honorary sesretary, 
Mr. H. Klein. A programme-book contained 
an excellent portrait of Mr. Manns, and a 
concise tribute of praise from the pen of Mr. 
J. Bennett. 


DAVID NUTT, 
270-271, Strand. 
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Memoir, and the account which is given of Sir Samuel Baker’s life, carries with it, as it should do, a graphic, lucid, and 

valuable presentment of the questions involved in the domination of the Valley of the Nile.” 
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that which we have just received, the ‘ Cambridge Natural History’ will be an indispensable work; for it appeals to a 
far wider class than works upon natural history generally do......1t can be read with profit by the zoologist, and there is 
a vast amount of matter which is interesting to those who like the tit bits of science, but do not care so much for the more 
serious aspects of the subject,” 
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